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MUSIC. 


Music, thou burning gate of worship, open wide 
Thy golden self; one glimpse of God’s wrapt choir reveal ! 

I wept, dreaming that thou wert dead. 
The wild swan wavered with his wing of snow, 
And ceased to be; the heart of Rapture broke ; laid low 
The dumb reed shivered when pale Pan forbore to blow; 
The myrtle drooped in pain ; frost numbed the lover’s glow; 
Blue-eyed forget-me-nots all ceased to grow-- 

For merry wedding-bells were dead! 


Music, sweet child of bitter war, thy serfs rejoice ; 

Thou warblest, and they fall. They bleed in lands afar— 
Thy hounds caress thee, and are dead. 

Thy thrilling war-song sends each eager slave 

Home to the cannon’s mouth ; it consecrates a grave 

In deserts; flings the gay plume to the laughing wave, 

Welcome as wine ; it showers dangers on the brave, 

Who think to do and dare—to slaughter and to save. 
Thou pilest hecatombs of dead. 


Music, soft prince of joy, see where thy white feet glide ; 
The universe quick drinks thy honeyed strains. We kneel 
To Beauty, which is never dead. 
Kneel, prouder than the crest of Alexander’s pride, 
Who knit the East and West—whom carnage glorified ; 
Than Europe’s fire-brand, who at St. Helena died ; 
Than Triton’s horn of triumph, sounding far and wide, 
From crag to crag, above the blue Hgean tide, 
And foam that veils the shipwrecked dead. 


Music, thou chorister adorable, whose voice 
Leaps lusciously from lark to lark, from star to star, 
Lovely amidst the dying, dead, 
Thou harmony of all creation’s glory, say 
When Phidias saw Hellenic gods in sluggish clay, 
When Newton read the spheres, when Luther learnt to pray, 
Whose fruitful mercy framed hymn, statue, pean, lay, 
Inspired serenades by night, crusades by day, 
Till harping Orpheus roused the dead ? 


_ 


A NIGHT WITH THE PROFESSOR. 

Meissonnier should have been there, he really should, to do full 
justice to the professor and his three friends setting seriously in for 
that delightful gavotte of Bach. Meissonnier alone could have 
conveyed that sense of the cosiness and intellectual enjoyment of 
that evening with Bach, Scarlati, Doctor John Bull, Milton's har- 
monious friend, Lawes, and honest John Playford, the musical 
bookseller of the Commonwealth. The professor, with his ivory 
baton raised before some half hundred performers, is a great sight 
I allow. The professor at one of Erard’s grands, conducting an 
amateur concert, is also a fine sight; but what are these to the pro- 
fessor on such a night as I describe, enjoying himself, sunning him- 
self, as it were, in green pastures, far from the dusty road of popu- 
larity and display ; his armor off, if I may be allowed the metaphor, 
his plumed helm laid on the shelf, he himself serene as Apollo, 
radiant as Bacchus, and tuning his lyre (another metaphor), for 
mere love of the Muses, and in the cause of sacred friendship and 
the genius of good-fellowship. 

Now to many poor dabbling sciolists a gavotte of Bach's may 
be a mere tour de force, a scraping of strings, a casual piece of 
every-day amusement to be struck off at a heat, with a dash of the 
bow, a stamp of the foot—a thing in fact to be scrambled through 
with more or less truth of time, and more or less partnership of 
instruments. But not so with the professor; to him the Great 
Gavotte—“ page thirty-three ”—is a fine work of art, to be first firmly 
etched in, then subdivided, then followed through its labyrinthine 
windings, each one, moreover, to be subtly traced to the minutest 








curve, and with the severest care. It is a thing to perspire over, to 
wipe the brow over, to take snuff over, to pore over with glittering 
spectacles, to play with careful reverence, and with great fidelity ; to 
tap the music-desk about till things go better, to look with piteous 
entreaty about, to tear away at, till we have defined the high lights 
with the most delicate piano, and struck out the deeper shadows 
with rich mellow bass. 

The professor's room was worthy of its occupants—a large, hand- 
some chamber in Bloomsbury-square, where a lord chancellor had 
once lived; large and spacious, like the professor's brain. At one 
side stood a fine old harpsichord; that had belonged to Doctor 
Burney; and over the great white mantelpiece, sculptured with 
trophies, lutes, and helmets, as in the old manner, hung a portrait 
of the professor in early youth. Alas for the once curly locks! The 
professor's head now was as bare as an ostrich egg; but the pleasant, 
genial smile remained, and the arched eyebrows, though they were 
gray now and not black. There was a Caravaggio, too, of some 
musical professor, struggling with an enormous theorbo, and some 
photographs of Rome and Venice to remind the professor of his 
student days. There were shelves, too, of old music, and books on 
music, and here and there lay an old lute, or a case containing some 
Guarnerius or Straduerius, worth its weight in gold. Then, on this 
table lay some rare portraits of old musicians, besides a few volumes 
of old madrigals, and some collection of old catches. Place in the 
midst of the room one of the finest “grands” that Erard could 
produce, and you have a fair impression of the professor's apart- 
ment. 

If anything could equal the pleasure of watching the gavotte, it 
was the pleasure of observing the professor marshaling his forces 
for a quartette from the same great master. The modes of pre- 
paration practiced by the four friends were curious to observe. 
Signor Rosanini, first violin, buttoned himself up as much like 
Paganini as possible, as if the smaller compass he got into the 


j}more he could wind into the music. Bagshaw, a fat, jovial man, 


with full whiskers, seemed to expand as he glanced over the 
music, and drew a few rich notes from the violoncello with which 
he grappled; while a German-looking man, with long thin brown 
face, sat himself down before his bass viol as before the rigging of a 
mast, and drew musical thunder from its massive cordage. Now 
to each executant the professor administered an oily glass of old 
curacoa from a quaint gilt bottle, then sat down at the piano-forte 
with a grand repose that gave courage to his faithful companions. 
and reflected dignity upon himself. His forehead shone with good 
nature as he peered down for a moment through his dignified gold 
spectacles at the first page, then raising his head, he glanced round 
to see that all was ready, and dashed at the first movement while 
the three bows rested on the strings waiting for a look, like rowers 
waiting for the pistol-shot that is to start them. Soon the great 
labyrinth widened from maze to maze, and the professor plunged 
into wild regions of difficulties with a jovial enthusiasm and delight 
that only the true musician could appreciate; and with him on 
the wild hunt after harmony, followed Rosanini, Bagshaw, and the 
Zamiel-like double-bass. But there was no overpowering the pro- 
fessor. Whatever the first violin did in elaborate weaving of 
sounds, whatever the violoncello did to further explain the subject, 
or whatever the double-bass did to reconcile the two or to stop the 
dispute by alternately denouncing both in thunderous grumbles, 
still the professor rippled on his way with billows of crescendoes, 
with playful diminuendoes; now forte and majestic; now piano 
and plaintive; he knew each mode of the lyre, and was master of 
all; now he was scattering pearls from the clear high notes; now 
emphasizing on the bass—a thorough master of the instrument, 
he seemed forcing it to follow his every feeling, subduing it by 
irresistible spells to do his bidding, and though never overpower- 
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ing the other instruments, he made them, as it were, subordinate 
vassals to the instrument over which he presided. 

“A superb composition,” said the professor, as he threw himself 
back, and wiped his forehead after the last note of the Presto, “and 
worthy of the great genius that produced it. What science, what 
grasp! He was a giant; but I want you to hear the trio they are 
going to do now from Gluck. Try one of these cigars.” 

“Nothing I should like better,” I said, “but I want you, pro- 
fessor, to show me some of your curious old books on music that 
you promised. I know you are choice in those things.” 

“Here’s a treasure,” said the professor, opening his cabinet, and 
taking out a thin folio, the leaves of which were brown with age. 
“This is a very perfect copy of the Parthenia, or the first Musick 
that ever was printed for the Virginals. Composed by three famous 
masters: William Byrd, Doctor John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, 
gentlemen of his Majestie’s Chappell. Printed for John Clarke, at 
the lower end of Cheepside entring into Mercer's Chappell, 1655. 
Cum Privilegio.” 

The professor read out this title with unction, as if the very names 
of William Byrd, John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons acted on him 
like a cordial. On the title page was a finely engraved sketch of 
the lady of the period, with Henrietta-Maria side-curls, playing on 
the virginals, with a quiet dignity which no common artist could 
convey. The music of the old book was engraved to represent 
manuscript, and to me was utterly unintelligible. 

The professor, however, waxed eloquent over it. 

“The very titles of these old tunes,” he said, “arouse my imagi- 
nation. See here, The Earle of Salisburie’s Pavan. The Queen’s 
Command—cloaks and swords. Can you not see the queen in her 
ruff, giving her hand to Essex to lead her forth fora dance? Mrs. 
Marye Brownlo’s Galiard. By-the-bye, would you like to heara 
favorite tune of Queen Elizabeth’s, Le Sifflet du Charettier, or the 
Carman’s Whistle? I have it here among some works of Doctor 
John Bull.” 

“T should, indeed; a simple and fantastic air, I warrant that it is. 
Aye, marry, and a right quaint one, I wager an angel.” 

The professor was not going to be out-Elizabethed. 

“ By my sonties, yes; for Doctor John Bull has written variations 
to it in ‘notes with many a winding touch of linked sweetness long 
drawn out,’ as Master John Milton, who could descant right well 
and wisely on our arts, has put it. Have you ever,” said the pro- 
fessor, turning suddenly on me with a proffered bottle of hock, 
“searched these old music-books for poetry? They often contain 
lovely lines, which lie between their leaves like dried flowers. 
Listen to this which I found last week in this old book of 





Select Ayres and Dialogues, for one, two, and three Voyces; to 
the Thorbo-Lute'or Basse-Viol. 
Doctors in 
Musick. 


( John Wilson 
Charles Coleman 


Composed by j Henry Lawes 

William Lawes 

Nicholas Laneare 

| William Webb 

And other excellent Masters of Musick. 

London: Printed by W. Godbid for John Playford, and are to be 
sold at his shop in the Inner Temple, neer the chureh dore; 
1659. 


It is entitled Amintor for his Chloris Absence. 
mark how beautiful it is: 


Gentlemen and servants to his 
late Majesty in his publick 
and private musick. 





Listen to it and 


Tell me you wandering spirits of the air, 

Did you pot see a nymph more bright, more fair 
Than Beauties darling, or of parts more sweet 
Than stol’n content? Ifsuch a one you meet, 
Wait on her hourly wheresoe’er she flies; 
Andcry, and cry, Amintor, for her absence dies. 


Go search the vallies, pluck up every rose, 

You’! find a scent, a blush of her in those ; 

Firh, fish for pearle, or corall, there you’! see 

How Oriental] all her colours bee. 

Go call the Echoes to your aide, and cry, 

Chloris, Chloris, for that’s her name for whom I dy. 











There has been a great deal of nonsense written about God Save 
the King,” said the professor, holding up his hock-glass to the 
light, as if he expected to find the composer's name written there, 
and closing the folding doors that opened on the next room, for 
the trio was just then raging at its utmost intensity. ‘“ Now, I'll 
just play you some bits of John Bull, only to show you how fre- 
quently he falls into the same manner.” 

As he said this the professor, with his usual vivacity, skipped to 
the piano (for there was one in every room in his house), and 
played me various fragments by the old doctor, in many of which 
even my poor ear could detect the stately manner of the well-known 
composition. 

“Some say it was taken from some old German sacred music” 

“Oh, they say anything. For my own part I have Jong ago de- 
cided in my mind that Doctor John Bull wrote it or nobody. It 
has the James the First manner all over. The doctor, you know, 
grew disgusted with England, and eventually settled in Holland.” 

“T wish you could show me, professor,” I said, “as I hear you 
are learned in musical antiquities, how the modern piano grew out 
of the old virginals ?” 

“ That isa long affair,” replied the professor, looking with a smile 
at his diamond ring, as if in good-natured pity of my ignorance. 
“ The modern piano really sprang from the old psaltery, that square 
box of wires that you see sometimes in old pictures, with angels 
striking the notes with a slender sort of drum-stick. The psaltery 
was carried in processions, the performer having a band round his 
neck to support it. Then it became a standing box, and slowly 
grew into the virginals. Next came the spinet, the harpsichord, 
and finally the piano.” 

“The early instruments must have been poor jangling affairs?” 

“Of course you must n't compare them with a grand of the present 
day. Don’t look at my Erard in the other room, with its great 
length of wires, and its capacity of sound, and its perfect finish. 
But there must have been a sweetness and purity about the virgin- 
als for simple music that I can quite appreciate. You have heard 
my harpsichord ?” 

“ Yes; and must own that it has a very faint and wiry sound— 
shadowy. I could fancy I heard the ghost of Mozart playing by 
twilight on the ghost of a piano.” , 

“Don’t you run down the harpsichord,” said the professor, wag- 
ging his forefinger at me deprecatingly. “It is a singular fact, the 
further you go back from the harpsichord the stronger the sound 
seems. I can assure you that when celebrated musicians come here 
I can hardly get them away from it, they like itso much. It just 
suits the old music of Scarlati and Porpora. You must not look 
for the piano qualities in it, any more than you should look for 
flute notes in a hautboy. In itself it is charming.” 

“What gives that thin twangle to the sound ?” 

“A pig’s bristle that catches every wire—the muffler—but there, 
unless you understood piano manufacture like a musician I could 
hardly explain the matter. There is hardly a man living now who 
can tune a harpsichord.” ; 

“ Here’s a curious old book,” said I, drawing a little square 
volume from the shelves, and reading the title, the professor follow- 
ing the words over my shoulder with great unction. ‘The English 
Dancing-Master; or, plaine and easie Rules for the dancing of 
Country Dances, with the Tune to each Dance. London: Printed 
by Thomas Harper, and are to be sold by John Playford, at his shop 
in the Inner Temple, neere the church doore. 1651.” 

“Ah, that is a book,” said the professor; “another of honest 
John Playford’s. Look at this plate; it is beautifully engraved.” 

The engraving over which the professor gloated was certainly 
worthy of Hollar. It represented a cavalier of the Commonwealth 
time offering his hand to a lady for the dance. The cavalier wore 
broad-brimmed hat and lace collar, and wasin boots. The lady had 
the Henrietta-Maria side-curls and the Vandyke dress we know so 


well. 
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“The names of the dances are so delightful,” quoth the professor. 
“Rose is White and Rose is Red, Round for as Many as will, Once 
I loved a Maiden Fair but She did Deceive Me, Prince Rupert's 
March, All in a Garden Green. Qnly listen to the quaint direc- 
tions. 

All in a Garden Green. Longways for six. Lead up all a D. for- 
wards and back, set and turne S. That again. First man shake his 
owne wo. by the fiand, then the 2, then the 3 by one hand, then 
by the other; kisse her twice and turne her. Shake her by the 
hand, then the 2, then your owne by one hand, then by the 
other; kisse her twice and turne her. 

Sides all, set and turne S. This as before, the wo. doing it. 

Armes all,set andturne S. That again. This as before, the man 
doing it. 

“T can’t quite follow it,” said I, “but there seems a good deal of 
kissing about it.”’ 

“Qh, so there was in the cushion dance that Selden mentions 
in his Table Talk, when he says that in James’ reign, as manners 
grew more dissolute, the court dances grew more romping and 
vulgar, and the old dec orous pavan grew out of fashion. The pavan, 
you know, was a stately affair, and the people who danced it wore 
robes with long trains like peacock’s tails, hence the name.” (Here 
the professor enthroned himself at the piano.) “ Listen, this is a 
saraband, this a brawl, and this is the coranto that Sir Andrew 
Ague Cheek was to dance to church with; here is a galliard dance. 
Music is the basis of everything. Handel himself, you know, has 
used jigs in his oratorios.” 

Here the professor played me first the dance fast, and then 
Handel's adaptation of it to a slower tune, that subdued it into 
religion. 

‘As to the old dances, if you like that sort of thing,” he said, get- 
ting up and rushing at the book-shelves, “I can show you enough 
to keep you here all night. Look here; here’s an old book, The 
Hearty Fellow, dated 17380, printed by D. Merryman (appropriate 
name), Paternoster-row. Here’s a lot of country dances for the 
year of Lord George Gordon’s riots. The Devil’s Dead; the Bishop 
of Osnaburgh’s Hornpipe; The Basket of Oysters; bring the 
Negus; Down with the Pebble; Follow Me, Lads; Medlicot’s 
Rant; The Priest in Boots; Trim Her Velvet; Only think of Her; 
Lady Carrick’s Minuet; La Georgetta, etc. These books are a 
mine, I tell you.” 

Just then there was a cry through the folded doors of “ Professor, 
professor.” 

The musical enthusiast jumped up as if he had received an electric 
shock. ‘“ You look over this wonderful book while I go to those 
fellows. They want me I know to join in that fine quartette from 
Mozart's first opera. I shan’t be long; there’s the book; don’t 
spare it; you'll find plenty of books to amuse you!” And off he 
ran, and was received with a shout of laughing welcome as the door 
closed behind him. 

I took up a great quarto, bound in gilt vellum, and stamped with 
the arms of one of the Borgheses. It was Descriptio des Instru- 
ments Harmoniques et tout gerne. Parle Pere Bonanni. Seconde 
edition. Revise, corrigee, et augmentee, par L'abbe Hiacinthe 
Ceruti, avec cxl planches gravees, par Arnauld Wannesterout. 
Rome, MDCCLXXVI. 

It was a book written, as I found, by Bonanni, a learned Jesuit, 
who assisted Kirche in arranging his collections of antiquities, and 
it contained engravings of every known and unknown musical in- 
strument that had ever vibrated since Tubal Cain first produced 
harmony. There were Rome military trumpets, so large that they 
had to be suspended by cranes; there were sea trumpets, as large 
at the mouth as bushel baskets; there were African instruments 
that looked like bird clocks. TheSandwich Island nose flute I did 
not see, but there was that strange business, the monochord, a one- 
stringed fiddle, and the crotalus, that the Roman peasant fastened 
to his feet and danced in. There was even the horrible hurdy- 


gurdy, which was called Flemish instead of Savoyard; there were 





bells of all shapes, even square, but I think no gong. The trom- 
bone had not yet been revived from a Pompeian drawing, and the 
aphecleide was not there, because it had not yet been invented. I 
was just intent on some remarkable instrument extracted, I sus- 
pect, from the learned Father Bonanni’s inner consciousness, when, 
after a jingle of glasses, the folding-doors were thrown violently 
open, and the professor shouted : “Come in for the quintette, where 
true Harmony shall prevail. Supper is ready. Bagshaw, try the 
lobster salad? This is Liberty Hall. Let every one help himself. 
And after supper we'll have some catches from catch who catch can, 
and that superb madrigal we liked so much last time. 'T is musical 
as is Apollo’s Lute, strung with his Golden Hair. Pass the Bur- 
gundy, or shall we begin with Chablis? I put it to vote.” 


— 


GLEANINGS FROM MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS WORKS. 











Certain statues of ancient fame are known to us only from a 
comparison of the copies of them which exist in different museums. 
One copy preserves features which another has lost; size, work- 
manship, material, lend their concurrent aid. Bronze may restore 
what has perished in marble, but it is only by bearing in mind all 
the existing copies that a complete conception of the original work 
can be formed. The same may be said of portraits. Our idea of 
Shakespeare, Cromwell, or Mary Stuart does not rest on one work 
of a man of genius—a Raphael, or a Reynolds—who paints the man 
“ forever at his best and fullest,” but is made up of partial glimpses 
caught from various pictures from the hands of commonplace art- 
ists. It is sowith biographies. Written as they are, some with an 
antiquarian view, some to propagate a dogma, or serve a political 
purpose, those which have literary merit rarely represent but to 
distort; whilst those which are faithful to their original resemble 
photographs rather than pictures, and, sacrificing perspective to 


completeness, become exhaustively dull. How few biographies are 
to be found which are at once readable and trustworthy! Who 


shall give us a life of Weber, Gluck, or Schubert? There is no want 
of biographers; but they only escape from facts to be lost in clouds 
of enthusiasm. 

Beethoven has fared no better than his brothers in art. Many 
volumes have been written about him. His pupils and contem- 
poraries have said nearly all that can be said by the friends of so 
lonely aman. His life has been written from different points of 
view by several authors. His works have been assayed, analyzed, 
criticised. But the life of Beethoven has never been written. We 
long for the advent of the biographer, whether German or English, 
who will make the dry bones live and conjure them into the true 
likeness of so great a man. 

Our object in this article will be, not to criticise, whether for 
blame or praise, the existing biographies of Beethoven, nor to dis- 
cuss his place in the history of music or the ranks of inventors: 
all we shall endeavor to do is to attempt to give some view of Bee- 
thoven as he was, as he appeared to those who lived with him, 
his conversation, his letters-—with little hope of adding to the ma- 
terials of the unborn biographer whose work will one day charm 
us, but desiring to help, if possible, to read the strange riddle which 
lies hid in Beethoven's life and character, and in the seemingly 
jarring and discordant life of the “mighty mouthed inventor of 
harmonies,” to find some echo of the beauty and order which 
inform his great and glorious conceptions. 

The facts of the life of Ludwig von Beethoven are his works. 
There is little in the record of his life to interest us. He lived, 
like Bach or Schubert, in one place for many years, with little 
change from year to year; a quiet and monotonous life, presenting 
none of the contrasts and anxieties which enliven the story of the 
lives of Gluck, Mozart, or Mendelssohn. He was born in the year 





1770, not 1772 as he himself believed, at Bonn, the Residenz-stadt 
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| 
of the electors of Cologne. His family had practiced music for | 
some generations. His grandfather had been cappelmeister and first 
bass at electoral court, His father was a tenor singer in the opera 
and chapel, an ill-conditioned drunken fellow, to whom Ludwig 
owed little but the accident of his birth and a thorough training 
in the mechanical handling of the piano-forte. The fame of the 
child Mozart was recent; and Johann von Beethoven, finding that 
his son was a boy of extraordinary talent, wished to turn it to ac- | 
count in the same way as Leopold Mozart. The young Ludwig | 


ductory dialogue between Radames and Ramfis leads to one of the 


| brightest gems of the opera, the beautiful romanza ‘Celeste Aida.’ 
This is followed by a duet between Radames and Amneris, and the 


duet is changed by the entrance of Aida to a trio, ‘Vieni O diletta,’ 
both remarkable alike for tender feeling and for dramatic force, 
and most admirably constructed. The entrance of the King and 
his courtiers, priests, attendants, ete., brings us to one of those tre- 


| mendous ensembles wherein Verdi always excels. The stirring mar- 
‘tial strain, ‘Si del Nilo, gives the key to this number, which is 


wrought up to a magnificent effect. 
“ Aida then has a trying scena, followed by a delightful little can- 


received little other education. He attended a school where he | tabile, oo ong d — ee ——- oe en ee bw 
; p : : -_ | scene changes to the interior o e Temple o ah, where Ra- 
learned to read and write, and gained a smattering of Latin. His | dames is to receive the consecrated arms before setting out upon his 


father knew nothing of literature or general culture; and all the | expedition. The whole of this number is a wonderful construction 
time which should have been bestowed on the cultivation of the of scenic splendors and musical beauty and variety. The weird 


child’s mind, was devoted to the exercising of his fingers. So long chorus of the priestesses behind the scene and the priests in front, 
| the sacred dance, the impressive duo between Radames and Ramjis, 





as he practiced assiduously, no more was wished or expected from | 
him. We are told by one biographer oranother how the poor child | 
used to cry over the long, dreary exercises on the piano or violin; | 
how he was not allowed to play untaught melodies which even at | 
that age came to him; how his father would come home from the | 
tavern at night and drag him out of bed for a lesson. | 

No wonder that the boy was not happy at home, and that his | 
childhood and youth had but few joys, He was shy and awkward, | 
and did not make many friends; and in his own family there seems | 
hardly to have been one kindred soul. Of his mother he retained | 
an affectionate recollection, nor would he suffer a word to be said | 
against his father or brothers; but we can not fail to see that even 
in his boyhood the loneliness of genius had fallen to his lot. Some | 
friends and protectors he found in Bonn—Greaf Waldstein, to whom | 
the great C major sonata is dedicated, and the Breunings, a family 
still known and honored in Bonn, took him by the hand. Frau | 
Breuning was honored and loved by him as a second mother. Her | 
son Stephen was one of his earliest and latest friends. The daughter, | 
Eleonora, who afterward married his friend and biographer, Dr. 
Wegeler, has been set down by sentimental writers as his first love. 
But there is little foundation for such a belief, though a warm affec- 
tion and friendship toward the whole family appears in all Beetho- 
ven’s relations with them. It was in Breuning’s house (which 
overlooked the square where his statue now stands) that he spent 
what few hours of happiness his boyhood and youth gave him, 
Here he could take refuge from the squalor and confusion of his 
father’s house, and find recreation in the books and pictures with | 
which his friends made him acquainted. But his days were cften 
darkened by gloomy moods. He had few companions and fewer 
sympathizers; and we may see traces of bitter recollections in a 
letter written; im 1793, to E. von Breuning, in which he says: “You 
will, I trust, find your friend a happier man, for whom time and 
kinder fate will have smoothed the furrows of former perverse for- 
tune.” Alas! the perversity was in his own nature; and in spite 
of all the smiles of fortune the cloud which had settled on his 
héad grew darker and darker till the end. 


6é AIDA,” 


Verdi's latest opera, “Aida,” has created a genuine furore in the 
East. The New York papers go into raptures over it, and “Aida” 
is pronounced a work of very high merit, and the most interesting, 
if not absolutely the best that Verdi ever wrote. That his style has 
been undergoing a great change everybody knows. The ripening 
of his scholarship was apparent as far back as 1859; and if Verdi 
lives to write much longer, his latest operas will show even a still 
more extraordinary progress. The following outline of “Aida” we 
glean from the New York papers: 





‘Aida’ begins with a short and romantic prelude, played chiefly 
by the violins, pianissimo, and dying away in a true Wagnerian 
phrase as the curtain rises upon the first act. The scene isa grand 
hall in the palace of Pharaoh, with a view of the Pyramids and dis- 


all accord perfectly with the effect of rows of stupendous columns, 
floods of soft light, fumes of incense, and the glitter of gold and 
glory of scarlet and white robes. The curtain falls upon the invo- 
cation ‘Immenso Ftha, noi t’'invochiam.’ In the second act we 
have first the Chamber of Amneris, with a female chorus, a comi- 
cal dance of little black slaves, a delicious duet for Amneris and 
Aida, and a repetition of the martial chorus as the return of the 
victor is announced without. The second scene represents one of 
the gates of Thebes, with the entrance of the army, the King, the 
victorious general, and the captives, 

“ Besides the chorus, ‘Gloria all’ Egitto,’ which was almost smoth- 
ered by the brass instruments on the stage, a march, and a ballet 
which, like the other two, is both curious and graceful, the most 


remarkable part of this scene is the prayer for quarter by Amonasro 
/and the other prisoners, against which is contrasted the remon- 
|strance of the priests and the plaintive cry of Aida. The finale is 


even stronger than that in the first act. In Act III we have an 


exquisite piece of scenery, showing the Nile by moonlight and the 


temple of Isis on a high rock by the bank, and here occur two 
grand duets, one between Aida and Amonasro, the other between 
Aida and Radames. In both these, with a greal deal that is novel, 
we have decided reminiscences of Verdi's old style, without many 
of his old faults. The passage in the first duet, beginning ‘ La tra 
foreste vergini,’ will be particularly admired. It is in this act also 
that Aida has her beautiful romanza, ‘0 cieli azzurri.’ 


“Act 1V opens with a hall in the palace, serving as a vestibule to . 


the subterranean tribunal. After the grand duet between Amneris 
and Radames, the disgraced general is led away to judgment, and 
the voices of the priests are heard pronouncing the sentence below. 
In the last scene of all, the stage is divided into two floors. The 
upper represents the temple of Phthah, ablaze with lights and 


| crowded with priests, priestesses, and people of the court. Below 


is the dark vault in which Radames has just been immured.” 


THE BIRDS AND THE SONG-MAEKERS. 


Perhaps the May games died out, partly because the. feelings 
which had given rise to them died out before improved personal 
comforts. Of old, men and women fared hardly, and slept cold, 
and were thankful to Almighty God for every beam of sunshine 
which roused them out of their long hibernation; thankful for 
every flower and every bird which reminded them that joy was 
stronger than sorrow, and life than death. With the spring came 
not only labor but enjoyment: 

In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turned to thoughts of love,’’ 








as lads and lasses who had been pining for each other by their win- 
ter firesides, met again, like Daphnis and Chloe, by shaw and lea, 
and learned to sing from the songs of birds, and to be faithful from 
their faithfulness. 

Then went out troops of fair damsels to seek spring garlands in 
the forest, as Scheffel has lately sung once more in his “Frau 
Aventiure;” and, while the dead leaves rattled beneath their feet, 
hymned “La Regine Avrillouse” to the music of some Minne- 
singer, whose song was as the song of birds; to whom the birds 
were friends, fellow-lovers, teachers, mirrors of all which he felt 
within himself of joyful and tender, true and pure; friends to be 
fed hereafter (as Walther von der Vogelweide had them fed) with 





tant palaces through the open colonnade at the back. An intro- 





crumbs upon his grave. 
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True melody, it must be remembered, is unknown, at least at 
present, in the tropics, and peculiar to the races of those temperate 
climes, into which the song-birds come in spring. It is hard to say 
why. Exquisite songsters, and those, strangely, of a European 
type, may be heard anywhere in tropical American forests; but 
native races whose hearts their song can touch, are either extinct 
or yet to come. Some of the old German Minnelieder, on the 
other hand, seem actually copied from the songs of birds. “ Tan- 
deradei” does not merely ask the nightingale to tell no tales; it 
repeats, in its cadences, the nightingale’s song, as the old Minne- 
singer heard it when he nestled beneath the lime-tree with his love. 
They are often almost as inarticulate, these old singers, as the 
birds from whom they copied their notes; the thinnest chain of 
thought links together some bird-like refrain; but they make up 
for their want of logic and reflection by the depth of their passion, 
the perfectness of their harmony with Nature. The inspired 
Swabian, wandering in the pine-forest, listens to the blackbird’s 
voice till it becomes his own voice; and he breaks out, with the 
very carol of the blackbird— 


** Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell, 
Pfeifet den Wald aus und ein, wo wird mein Schatze sein ? 
Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell.” 


And he has nothing more tosay. That is his whole soul for the 
time being; and, like a bird, he sings it over and over again, and 
never tires. 

Another, a Nieder-Rheinischer, watches the moon rise over the 
Lowenburg, and thinks upon his love within the castle-hall, till he 
breaks out in a strange, sad, tender melody—not without stateli- 
ness and manly confidence in himself and in his beloved—in the 
true strain of the nightingale: 


* Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 
Blau, blau Blumelein, 
Durch Silberwolkchen fuhrt sein lauf. 
Rosei im Thal, Madel im Saal, O schonste Rosa! 
* & * * * & * 
Und siehst du mich, 
Und siehst du sie, 
Blau, blau Blumelein, 
Zwei treu’re Herzen sah’st du nie; 
Rosen im Thal, u.s. w.”’ 


There is little sense in the words, doubtless, according to our 
modern notions of poetry; but they are like enough to the long, 
plaintive notes of the nightingale to say all that the poet has to say 
again and again through all his stanzas. 

Thus the birds were, to the medieval singers, their orchestra, 
or rather their chorus; from the birds they caught their melodies; 
the sounds which the birds gave them they rendered into words. 

And the same bird key-note surely is to be traced in the early 
English and Scotch songs and ballads, with their often meaning- 
less refrain, sung for the mere pleasure of singing: 


“ Binnorie, 0 Binnorie !” 
Or— 
** With a hey lillelu and a how lo lan, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie.” 
Or— 
** She sat down below a thorn, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 
And there has she her sweet babe born, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely.” 


Or even those “ fal-la-las,” and other nonsense refrains, which, if 
they were not meant to imitate bird-notes, for what were they 
meant ? 

In the old ballads, too, one may hear the bird key-note. He who 
wrote (and a great rhymer he was), 


** As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa corbies making a mane,” 


had surely the “mane” of the “corbies” in his ears before it 
shaped itself into words in his mind: and he had listened to many 
a“ woodwele” who first thrummed on harp, or fiddled on crowd, 


** In summer, when the shawes be shene, 
And leaves be large and long, 
It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fowles’ song. 


“The woodwele sang, and wolde not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray ; 
So loud, it wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 


And Shakespeare—are not his scraps of song saturated with these 
same bird-notes? ‘ Where the bee sucks,” “When daisies pied,” 
“ Under the greenwood tree,” “ It was a lover and his lass,” ‘“‘ When 
daffodils begin to peer,” “ Ye spotted snakes,” have all a ring in 
them which was caught, not in the roar of London, or the bab- 
ble of the Globe Theater, but in the woods of Charlecote, and along 
the banks of Avon, from 
** The ouzel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill; 
The throstle with his note so true 
The wren with little quill ; 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray ”-— 
and all the rest of the birds of their air. 

Why is it, again, that so few of our modern songs are truly song- 
ful, and fit to be set to music? Is it not that the writers of them 
—persons often of much taste and poetic imagination—have gone 
for their inspiration to the intellect rather than to the ear? ‘I hat 
(as Shelley does by the skylark, and Wordsworth by the cuckoo), 
instead of trying to sing like the birds, they only think and talk 
about the birds; and, therefore, however beautiful and true the 
thoughts and words may be, they are not song. Surely they have 
not, like the medieval songsters, studied the speech of the birds, 
the primeval teachers of melody; nor even melodies already ex- 
tant, round which, as round a framework of pure music, their 
thoughts and images might crystallize themselves, certain thereby 
of becoming musical likewise. The best modern song-writers, 
Burns and Moore, were inspired by their old national airs; and fol- 
lowed them, Moore, at least, with a reverent fidelity, which has had 
its full reward. They wrote words to music; and not, as modern 
poets are wont, wrote the words first, and left others to set music 
to the words. They were right, and we are wrong. As long as 
song is to be the expression of pure emotion, so long it must take 
its key from music—which is already pure emotion, untranslated 
into the grosser medium of thought and speech—often (as in the 
case of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words”) not to be trans- 
lated into it at all. 

And so it may be that, in some simpler age, poets may go back, 
like the old Minnesingers, to the birds of the forest, and learn of 
them to sing.—Charles Kingsley, in Appleton’ s. 


THE FUNNY SIDE OF THE MUSIC TRADE. 





A few mornings ago a couple of hungry-looking customers en- 
tered the music-house of our publishers, and inquired of the man- 
ager of the retail department, ‘‘ Have you crackers and cheese?” 
Seeing their error, the attendant put on a sober countenance, and 
replied, “ No, sir, we hav’nt that; but we have a copy of ‘ Bread, 
and Cheese, and Kisses,” at the same time producing it. The 
hungry men looked at the title-page, at the urbane attendant, 
at each other, and then retired to hunt up more promising quarters. 

This incident recalled another. Among the titles of music ad- 
vertised in a former bulletin was, “ Rural Felicity,—for thirty-five 
cents,” which soon produced a customer in the shape of a northern 
county man, who said, “I’ve some idee of marryin’, and if ‘ rural 
f’licity’ is as cheap as that I guess I'll try a little!” 

We sincerely trust he was not the absconder alluded to in that 
other announcement, made in the window of a music-store, “Thou 
hast loved me and left me—for twenty-five cents.” If he was, he 





how— 





“ went off cheap.” 
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NEW YORE. 


The theaters are preparing for a jolly holiday season, 
as Christmas approaches. Theextravaganza mania and 
pantomime is rapidly asserting its sway among that 
class of people who reserve their dramatic patronage for 
the holidays, and managers have already entered the 
field with the customary festival novelties. 

On the 8th, the ‘‘ Children of the Woods”’ was given at 
Niblo’s by the Vokes Family, aided by very handsome 
scenic display. But for the presence of Vokes, the dancing 
of Bonfanti, and the glittering scenery, thisextravaganza 
might have remained-in oblivion. It lacks the vivacity 
which proved the attraction of former productions of 
this kind at this popular house. The beauties of the 
final transformation scene have never been surpassed, 
and despite the crudities, the ‘‘Children of the Woods ”’ 
is a decided holiday success. 

Edwin Adams’ season at the Olympic has not been re- 
munerative. There can be little question as to the abil- 
ity of the actor, but the plays embraced in his repertoire 
seem to have lost their magnetism, and the public be- 
come surfeited with the woes of the Devonshire sailor 
and the fantasies of the ‘* Marble Heart.” 

Judging by the attention and interest elicited by the 
comedy “ Home,’ as illustrated by the company at 
Wallack’s, the admirers of T. W. Robertson are numer- 
ous. ‘‘Home”’ is a beautifully constructed domestic play, 
which deals with natural and strongly marked charac- 
ters. The scenery is beautifully appropriate, especially 
the tableaux of the final group. The emotions of the 
spectators become apparent as the curtain slowly de- 
scends on the domestic circle, while the strains of ‘‘Home, 
sweet home,” call up sad as wellas happy memories. 

Alberry’s ‘‘ Fortune,’ after seven unappreciative re- 
presentations, at Daly's Fifth Avenue Theater, was 
shelved on the 6th, and a series of more popular plays 
substituted. A new sensational play by the author of 
** Article 47,’’ will be presented at this house on the 17th, 
for the first time. 

P. S. Gilmore hus recently established an unfading re- 
putation as a master of music, by his series of splendid 
Saturday evening concerts. He has not received the 
encouragement at the hands of the critics that his serv- 
ices in the behalf of music entitles him to. They went 
into ecstatic critical convulsions as regards the foreign 
bands, but now that the ability and energy of Mr. Gil- 
more has given New York a corps of musicians equal, if 
not superior, to the best European bands, an attempt 
has been made to cough down his efforts with non-sensi- 
cal press fustian. 

The fall and winter season of grand opera at the 
Academy of music came to a close on the 7th, when Mig- 
non was given to an almost overcrowded audience. 
While we may fairly congratulate ourselves that, ar- 
tistically speaking, this season has been the best that 
has been known for many years, manager Strakosch has 
not been so liberally rewarded as his energy and per- 
severance justly entitled him to. His company was full, 
complete in every department, and of the highest order 
of merit, but the financial troubles of the times robbed 
him of his reward. He has faithfully kept the promise 
made to the public in his prospectus issued prior to the 
opening of the season. Of the individual merits of the 
company I need not speak. They go to Philadelphia, and 
Boston, thence to Cincinnati and the western cities. * 


BOSTON. 


The near approach of the holidays has the effect of 
making things look more lively and encouraging, and 
the store-windows are as gorgeous in colors and rich in 
the materia! which so delights the eye and reduces the 
bank account, as if no financial storm had setin, The 
outlook is brighter than it has been fur some time, and 
**bargains at panic prices,”’ etc., is a legend that lures 
many a dollar from the purse that shall know it no 
more. 








In amusements, I can not say that the chances for an 
early resumption of old-time successes is promising. At 
least One successful musical season we have had, how- 
ever. Music Hall has been crowded on each occasion of 
the Thomas Orchestra Concerts. The only novelty in 
the programme for the first concert of the series was the 
introduction to the opera “The Seven Ravens,” by 
Reinberger. It is rather a mystical and unsatisfactory 
composition upon first hearing. It has the fault com- 
mon to nearly all music of the new school: wildness, an 
apparent absence of design—everything is sacrificed to 
effect. It was gloriously played, of course. The great 
feature of the fifth concert of the series was Raff's fifth 
symphony entitled ‘‘ Leonore,”’ which was played for 
the first time in America. It is an attempt to depict, 
musically, Burges celebrated ballad ‘*‘ Leonore.”” The 
work is full of spirit, life, and poetic suggestiveness. 

This was announced as the last series of concerts to be 
given by Thomas’ Orchestra in Boston, but it has been 
so brilliant and successful that Mr. Thomas has been 
persuaded to favor us with three more performances dur- 
ing the latter part of January. These concerts will 
long be remembered, not only for the superb playing 
that has distinguished them, but for the richness, va- 
riety, and fine taste that have been brought to bear upon 
the selections performed. 

Mr. Charles Fechter gave his famous impersonations 
of Hamlet at the Boston Theater, on the night of the 
3d, before an audience that received him with a warmth 
and heartiness that must have proved very gratifying 
tohim. At the end of the second act he was the recip- 
ient of a handsome floral tribute. Mr. Fechter termi- 
nated his engagement on the 8th. 

The spectacular drama which will soon be brought out 
at the Boston Theater, will, it is stated, be the most 
costly entertainment ever produced in this city. The 
costumes and armors were made expressly for it in 
Paris, and gorgeous scenery is being prepared for it. 

By another winter Boston will be ready for a new 
theater. By that time it is to be hoped the panic will 
be shaken from the skirts of commerce. The burnt 
district will be completely rebuilt, and with the return 
of business and the natural increase of the city, the de- 


sire for recreation will be more urgent. 
A Hussite, 





PITTSBUSGH, PENN. 


It has been some time since the Vistror published a 
communication from this city. Although we have not 
much of musical interest stirring just at present, I ven- 
ture tosend a few items—-simply facts unadorned. I be- 
iieve such are always at least acceptable. 

Our popular society is rehearsing ‘‘ Czar and Zimmer- 


man,” to be produced shortly. The same club recently 
gave a good performance of *‘ Stradella,”’ under the baton 
of Mr. Franz Coleman. 

The Gounod Club of this city have tendered their 
director a benefit, and are now rehearsing the opera of 
** Martha,’ under the guidance of Mr. Clement Tete- 
doux. 

Mr. Thomas F. Kirk has been very successful in all 
his concerts, in singers, selections, and large audiences. 
The last performance under his direction was given in 
Temperanceville, opposite Pittsburgh, on Thanksgiving 
night, with selections from Rossini, Donizetti, Versi, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, etc. Miss Lizzie Kirk 
played overture ‘‘ Poet and Peasant,’ as well as all of 
the difficult accompaniments, with considerable skill 
and taste. 

A conservatory of music has been started in Pitts- 
burgh, with a large attendance of pupils, under direction 
of Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. Stack, formerly of London, is soprano of the 
Cathedral, in this city. J.S. McG, 





An old woman in rags was seen, the other day, loiter- 
ing about the smoking ruins of the late opera house, 
sighing and wiping her eyes with evident emotion in 
every moveme it. 

** What is the matter with you?’’ asked a gentleman 
who was attracted by her distress. 

‘* Ah, monsieur,”’ replied the old lady, * these smok- 
ing ruins recall the glories of my youth. Thirty years 
ago, when I was young and handsome, Monsieur 
Duponchel, who was manager in those days, produced a 
ballet called ‘The Devil in Love.’ There were four 
green frogs introduced into the play, and I was /irst 
frog.” 





THE CHURCH MUSIC QUESTION. 
BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


During a recent visit to Cincinnati, Mr. 
Church called my especial attention to an 
article upon church music by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, of London, England, which I have 
read with a great deal of interest, and 
which suggests the few remarks here 
offered. The article was a paper read at a 
church congress, and exhibits throughout, 
a dignified moderation of expression befit- 
ting the occasion, while the writer is well 
known as an educated, gifted musician of 
wide experience; hence, very naturally we 
find in the document under consideration 
many useful truths and sound reflections. 
For instance, Mr. Barnby remarks: 

“T should say that among the changes 
most necessary toward bringing about a 
higher standard of efficiency in church 
singing, is the establishment of a better and 
more efficient class of choir-masters than 
we have yet seen. We want men not only 
of musical but of intellectual cultivation; 
men, who themselves feeling the inner 
meaning of a hymn, and appreciating the 
facilities music offers for the expression of 
that feeling, shall be able to explain clearly 
and fully to their choirs and congregations 
the scope and content of every composition 
they undertake.” 


And in another place: 

“The principle that the congregational ser- 
vice should be one in which the congre- 
gation can join, involves, to my thinking, 
a second principle, namely, that of singing 
in unison—inasmuch as this is the only 
form which admits of a whole congrega- 
tion’s joining without a violation of the 
laws of harmony.” 

Other forcible statements are that “every 
one in the assembly has a right—nay, even 
an obligation—to take a part in the service 
beyond that of a silent auditor ;” and again, 
that the music selected for a church should 
be such as the congregation can join in. 
Here then is the platform of one of the 
highest English authorities: Congrega- 
tions should join in at least a part of the 
musical service of the church. Music fitted 
to their capacities should be furnished, and 
its performance facilitated by having only 
one part—the melody; while leaders and 
teachers of church music should be earn- 
est, able men—men of general as well as 
musical culture. From this it appears 
that Mr. Barnby occupies very much the 
same position as that taken by Dr. George 
F. Root in this matter. The difference is 
that the former seems to consider a musical 
service as something to be gone through 
intellectually, with ‘‘the understanding,” 
and judges of its success by the artistic 
results; while the latter considers it an 
orderly form of emotional utterance by 
which all good impulses and affections may 
be strengthened—something to be given 
with “the spirit and the understanding,” 
which may serve its true purpose if not 
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musically satisfactory. Still, it should be 
said Dr. Root advocates employing a musical 
form so simple that all can use it correctly. 
Mr. Barnby regards a choir as a matter of 
course, in every church, and in his plan 
assigns to its exclusive performance a part 
of the service which he classifies as “med- 
itative.” 

An occasional quiet and devotional or 
jubilant and thankful selection, unpreten- 
tiously sung by a choir, would undoubt- 
edly produce a legitimate and useful effect 
in a service; but the way in which choirs 
are made up in these days, and the kind of 
music that is popularly considered appro- 
priate for their use, generally precludes 
the possibility of anything but soulless 
performance for purposes of show. The 
paper before us intimates that this sort of 
performance is sometimes encouraged by 
those who should rebuke it: 


“But of all the errors which cry aloud 
for a remedy, the worst to my mind is per- 
petrated in the endeavor to draw a new 
congregation to a church, or to fill up the 
thinned ranks of a decreasing flock, by the 
exhibition of startling novelties, and what 
I should term musical tours de force.” 


All thinking men must agree in con- 
demning these fours de force, yet how fre- 
quently we find them fostered in our city 
churches, and imitated as nearly as possible 
by those who have not means to secure 
the genuine article. 

In our day, when it is so common to 
hear, in places dedicated to the worship of 
God, words of Scripture used to exhibit the 
soprano’s flexible voice and the tenor’s ut 
de poitrine—when congregations are so la- 
mentably ignorant concerning the true use 
of church music, it is encouraging to see 
so influential a man as Mr. Barnby preach- 
ing in the interests of reform. 


HOW WE HEARD JENNY LIND. 


The youth of men, not the few years that 
mark their adolescence, but the time when 
their hearts are young, when impressions 
are taken in mind and soul as if ona clean 
plate of the camera, the age in which the 
genius of a mighty singer lights the whole 
nature into a flame, may be known by that 
simple phrase, “Ah! you should have 
heard Malibran at her best;” or, ‘No one 
ever sang to my ear since I heard Jenny 
Lind pour out, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.’” Why man, she sang first in the old 
National Theater, then in Melodeon Hall ; 
that was our great musical hall in those 
days, and considered very fine. But the 
ordinary man, such as you and I, my friend, 
could n’t afford a seat, at least not more 
than once. Then, why should we? Was 





it not possible those warm nights to sit and 
hear her fully, every note, every intonation, 
and that, too, all in the quiet and dark, 
without the restraint of dress or society 


could be heard down the hill at Third and 
Walnut, more than a block off. This was 
how we heard Jenny Lind every night: 
Long before dark we hurried down to the 
Mercantile Library, and took a front seat 
on the second-story window-ledge of that 
building. It wasa broad spot, wide for the 
feet, and then you could see the audience 
so well. Not that small crowd that showed 
how rich they were in bidding up the tick- 
ets and insisted on Jenny Lind singing 
‘Coming thro’ the Rye,’ so they could feel 
they had had something to remember for 
their money. No! I mean that great 
crowd that filled all the neighboring win- 
dows and house-tops; the mass that dis- 
puted for the seats on the door-steps and 
curbstones. How patiently this audience 
waited with no noise or chaff, men and 
women. The windows of the hall were 
fully open, and from my favorite perch I 
could see Jenny Lind while she was on the 
stage. The concert would begin; then the 
crowd stopped all passing of vehicles, not 
a dray, or cart, or carriage was to come 
down Walnut street or along Fourth. 
Everybody was expected to keep as quiet 
as if they werein the hall. The song over, 
there would arise from the thousand 
throats below a huge shout of applause that 
would demand an encore with more spirit 
and judgment than the proper audience in 
the house. Somehow the sweet woman, 
the ‘magnificent voiced,’ seemed to take 
great delight in all this, and I could see 
her hold her head aside and listen with a 
smile on her face. Out there in the dark 
one could bow the head in the hands and 
let the emotions have complete sway. 

‘Nilsson! Ah! yes; but you should 
have heard Lind.” 


--, 


POT-POURRI. 


The following are desirable qualifica- 
tions in a teacher of music: 1. Motives in 
right order and relation ; 2. The ability to 
give correct and tasteful examples; 3. The 
habit of so preparing every lesson that no 
interest is lost by hesitation or slowness ; 
4. A good knowledge of the theory of the 
subject; 5. The ability to put the subjects 
to be studied in the order of their diffi- 
culty; 6. The ability to adapt the lesson 
wisely to the state of the class; 7. The 
ability to exercise the class smoothly by 
alternate singing between the teacher and 
them, or by calling for tones or phrases; 
8. The ability to apportion wisely the prac- 
tical and theoretical; 9. The ability, by a 
thousand means, to keep the pupils at 
work until they get the desired knowledge; 
10. A cheerful, modest manner, and neat 
personal appearance.—Extract from, chapter 
on Motives and Qualifications, in Dr. Gro. F. 
Root’s Norma Musica, Hanp-Book, a work 








about you. 


The very words she articulated 





of 346 pages, of good size, very compactly 








printed. It is made with fine thin paper, 
and with little margin, that it may be car 
ried in the pocket. Were it in large type, 
with the usual margin, and printed on thick 
paper, it would be almost as large as the 
family Bible. 

We select the testimonials of two mu- 
sicians who need no introduction to show 
what is generally thought of the work. 
The following is from the description of a 


class lesson which the writer attended : 


‘The text-book used at the lessons I found to be Mr. 
Geo. F. Root’s ‘ Normal Musical Hand-book,’ which I 
had already known and examived a long time before to- 
day, and which is so well adapted to all the branches of 
theoretical and practical learning, musical study and 
culture, that I consider it the clearest, most thorough, 
and best of the kind which ever has come under my ob- 
servation. In studying it the pupil that wanis to learn 
must learn, and I hope it will soon be in the hands of 
hundreds of thousands of musical students, and I feel 
sure that every one of them will testify to what I have 
here expressed. CARL ZERRAHN.”’ 


‘*Geo. F. Roor—Dear Sir: I have examined, with 
warm interest, your new work, ‘ The Normal Musical 
Hand-book,’ and think that by its clearness of defini- 
tion, its logical mode, progressing from one subject to 
another, as well as the practical hints with which the 
book is filled, it deserves to rank with the best text-books 
with which Lam acquainted. I remain, with great re- 
gard, yours faithfully, 

JuLius Ercusere.”’ 


BEETHOVEN'S LAST MOMENTS. 


He is in analmost constant state of insensibility, or 
rather stupor—his head hanging down on his chest, and 
his glazed eyes fixed for hours together upon the same 
spot. He seldom recognizes his most intimate friends, 
except when people tell him who is standing before him. 
In fact, it is dreadful to look at him. This state of 
things, however, can only last a few days longer, for all 
the bodily functions have ceased since yesterday. He, 
and we with him, will therefore, please God, soon be re- 
leased. People come in shoals to see him for the, last 
time, although none are admitted except those who are 
bold enough to force their way into the dying man’s 
room. The letter to you, even to the few sentences at the 
introduction, is word for word written at his dictation. 
I expect this will be his last letter, although to-day he 
contrived to whisper to me in broken accents, ** Smart, 
Stumpff, write ;” if possible for him even yet to sign his 
name on the paper, it shall be done. He feels his end 
approaching, for yesterday he said to me and Herr von 
Breuning, ** Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est !’’—The 
Life of Moscheles, 








MUSIC IN BUSSIA. 


The divine art is making rapid strides in the supposi- 
tious, dreary dominions of the Muscovite. Not only is 
cosmopolitan music held in as high estimation as in the 
most refined capitals of Europe, but native composers are 
springing up in every direction, and their works ex- 
hibit an unusually high order of merit, as has been evi- 
denced by some which have been performed by Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra. A programme has been issued for a 
series of grand concerts during the winter season at St. 
Petersburg, which include two new and original sym- 
phonies for grand orchestra by native composers—one 
by Tschaikowski, in C major, the other by Naprawnik, 
in C minor. Verily the world moves—even the musical 
one even in Russia. That highly respectable, but de- 
cidedly slow, London musical journal, The Choir, 
mildly suggests the advisability of sending over to 
Russia for a few of these native compositions in score, 
and giving them a hearing in England. Theodore 
Thomas has done so long since, and several have been 
heard aud appreciated here, as doubtless will all new 
works if meritorious. We are in advance of England in 
this respect as well as many others. 

Se 

The DMetadores of the season were Sirori and Drey- 
schock. The former is a violinist, and for that reason 
I place him above the latter, the fearful piano-pounder. 
The virtuosity of the violinist, unlike that of the piano- 
ist, is not merely the result- of digital dexterity and 
technical proficiency. The violin is an instrument with 
almost human moods, and is in sympathetic accord 
with the feeling of the performer. HEINE. 
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With the incoming of the new year, the 
Visitor dons a new dress. From the in- 
itial number its watchword has been Pro- 
gress, and the style which we adopt with 
this issue is in perfect accord with that 
motto, and will, we are assured, meet with 
the entire approval of our friends. The 
mechanical form best suited to a journal 
such as the Visiror, whose list has assumed 
such gigantic proportions, and whose circle 
of readers is so rapidly extending, is that 
which is most convenient and comely. 

The progress of the Visrror from the start 
has been steady and sure. From a single 
subscriber its readers now number thou- 
sands, and to-day it stands side by side with 
the leading art journals of the world, and 
may challenge any like American publica- 
tion to show a brighter record. 

While we know full well that so long as 
the Visiroris a perfect musical paper, the 
intelligent public who read care only for 
its intrinsic merit, still we must ask those 
who think our remarks are self-laudatory, 
to pardon us when we say that they are in- 
tended to be so exactly. If the Musica. 
Visitor was not just what the musical peo- 
ple want, they would drop it. No amount 
of mechanical ingenuity could long palm 
off a worthless article. A thousand fail- 
ures attest that fact. So the Visitor being 
a success, may do a little boasting and im- 
prove its external appearance until it 
reaches the goal of its ambition—Perfection. 

In its new and improved form, the Vis- 
iron for 1874 will still further satisfy the 
demands of the musical people for an in- 
telligent journal devoted to “music and 
the fine arts.” 


THE LESSON OF TO-DAY. 


We of Cincinnati feel that we have a 
perfect right to boast a little of our roll of 
honor, as it is not only one of great length, 
but it is rapidly increasing. No city can 
furnish a better musical record, and in pro- 
portion to population, few can boast as 
good. In every department of music, vocal 
and instrumental, we are well represented, 
and progression is still our watchword. 














This is by no means a temporary honor, 
the accident of an hour, coming by a lucky 
dispensation, and vanishing under reverse 
auspices, but is a well-defined conclusion to 
the honest and determined course pursued 
by the friends of music in our city, and 
a justly earned reward for their patient 
labor. 

The experiences of the past are often 
more highly prized for what they have re- 
sulted in than for what they cost, or the 
lessons they have taught. This is some- 
what an erroneous conclusion, as many ex- 
periences, however valuable they may have 
been, when estimated by the capital of 
time, or other element invested in them, 
oftimes become of tenfold profit as failures, 
if therefrom is derived a useful lesson. 
Success is by no means to be despised, but 
it is at times dangerous, as tending toward 
the contraction of habits of disagreeable 
self-conceit, indolence, or neglect. To be 
successful at first is not to be successful al- 
ways. A position is often harder to retain 
than it was to win. 

Which brings us back to our starting- 
point, and shows us wherein lies “ the les- 
son of to-day.” We have been successful 
in matters pertaining to musical advance- 
ment, because we have labored incessantly 
to deserve success. We have won an hon- 
orable position in musical art by deter- 
mined, persistent application, and we must 
hold that position by a strenuous use of the 
same moral and intellectual forces through 
which we won it. 

Apathetic indifference is not more fatal 
than deception, self-sufficient security, and 
the very success we have thus far achieved 
will prove our greatest misfortune, if it 
leads us to abandon or postpone our earnest 
endeavors. Better would it have been had 
some vexatious reverse incited us to retri- 
butive endeavor, and warmed us to a con- 
test in which we were to be by no means 
easy victors. 

We do not feel that we are to meet with 
reverse in our future experience; we but 
give place to a few thoughts upon what we 
hold to be a subject of permanent interest 
to all who prize, as they should, the posi- 
tion we have achieved in musical matters, 
and point out to them one of the greatest 
obstacles in the path of progress. Let us 
see to it that through no neglect or back- 
wardness on our part, is forfeited or endan- 
gered our present encouraging record. 
Rather let us strive to advance still further 
on the way, determined that our city shall 
be first always in everything relating to the 
cause of progress in musical science. We 
have all the requisite elements; let us use 
them rightly. 


The foregoing advisory reflections are as 
applicable in effect to all communities who 
appreciate or desire musical progression as 
to Cincinnati, and we present them, as well 
for their general as their local significance. 





THE FUGUE. 


No study so well develops the mechan- 
ism and musical intelligence of a student 
of music as a gradual study of the preludes 
and fugues of Bach. Yet few modern mu- 
sicians employ such strong musical food ; 
it seems too dry and tiresome. The fugue 
is nevertheless very useful; but to carry it 
to an extreme is folly: it does no good. 
It is like the dry, close reasoning of a 
logician on a useless point, which gains 
nothing when proved; or like many philos- 
ophers, who waste a lifetime over the study 
of some minor point in science, of service 
only to the little world of savans, leaving 
unexamined, on either side, marvelous 
things. 

But it would not do to give a musical 
veto on all fugue passages in musical com- 
positions, for then we must banish all mu- 
sical reasoning from compositions. Cheru- 
bini has this sentence in his Course on Coun- 
terpoint: “Every composition, in order that 
the management of it be well understood, 
should have the style of the fugue in it, 
if it has not precisely its character and 
form.” 

The fugue is to music what a knowledge 
of the human frame is to the sculptor or 
painter. It is the skeleton of musical 
form. The dry composers of the fugue, 
who would sacrifice everything to it, are 
like those painters of the eclectic schools, 
who succeeded Leonardo da Vinci, Angelo, 
and Raphael. . In their eagerness to imi- 
tate the old masters, they forgot the great 
aim of art: they grouped figures together 
with academic exactitude, but without re- 
gard to the natural positions the subject 
required ; they exaggerated muscles and 
indulged in needless foreshortening, merely 
to show their knowledge of drawing; and 
thus sacrificed beauty and true feeling to 
the mere letter. 





THE EYE AND THE EAR. 


The human soul, at its first entrance into 
the world, is a perfect blank, waiting to 
receive its impressions through the corpo- 
real senses. Through them, all mental 
knowledge is acquired. Taste and touch 
are of the grosser senses; hearing and see- 
ing, the most refined and spiritual. By 
means of the sight and hearing, our high- 
est nature receives its nutriment. They 
waken thought, and touch a thousand 
mental chords that no other sense can ever 
reach. 

It is generally conceded that the unfor- 
tunate whose hearing is defective, or wholly 
wanting, is blunter in mental capacity than 
one who lacks sight. We can readily un- 
derstand why such should be the fact, when 
we take into consideration in how many 
ways the sense of feeling can be made to 
supply defect of vision. Ideas of the forms 
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of things, of degrees in size—as great and 
small, of height and depth, of smooth and 
rough, liquid and solid—feeling can ascer- 
tain when sight is wanting. True, the beau- 
tiful motion of the clouds—their fleecy 
softness as they skim through the blue 
ether—the waving of the trees and the 
flowing of the river, can be but dimly com- 
prehended, while the beautiful colors of the 
robe of nature must ever be shrouded in 
mystery. 

But what sense can even supply, in any 
considerable degree, that of hearing. The 
beautiful world that is full of music, must 
to the deaf forever be mute and silent. 
He sees the bee flitting from flower to 
flower, but he hears not the soothing mur- 
mur; he sees the trees swaying in the 
wind, but to him they whisper nothing; 
he beholds the exquisite plumage of the 
birds, but their warblings make no thrill 
of delight in his soul; the lightning’s glare 
startles his vision, but the mighty thunder 
has no voice for him. The human voice, 
the charms of music, are nothing to him. 
Half the world of ideas must ever be as a 
sealed book. 

This leads us to the consideration of an- 
other class of people, not by nature of im- 
perfect hearing, but having ears they hear 
not; only the grosser sounds receiving at- 
tention. So many are oblivious of the fact 
that the ear is such a wonderful avenue to 
the soul’s best affections and the mind’s 
most subtle powers. 

The cultivated ear shuts out harsh sounds, 
and learns to select both from art and na- 
ture. It finds harmonies in the wailing 
winds, and symphonies when the untutored 
ear hears nothing but dull sounds and dis- 
cords. 





SONGS AND SINGERS. 


Many persons, principally those who 
have received but little musical education, 
care very little about instrumental music, 
except it may be band music. They are 
fond of songs, and like them to be accom- 
panied by the piano or other instrument. 
This is perfectly natural, for all intelligible 
music conveys ideas of some kind. A per- 
son of fine sentiment, and conversant with 
good music, can listen, for instance, to 
Mendelssohn's songs without words, and 
almost supply the poetry, so that the music 
almost creates the poet. 

Notsowith others. Music to the less in- 
telligent does not call forth sufficiently de- 
fined ideas; only producing a chaos of con- 
fused and conflicting emotions, hardly 
pleasing, but on the contrary, ofttimes pain- 
ful from their very indistinctness. Such 
persons naturally relish songs, the words 
giving meaning and expression to the 
music. 

It requires considerable knowledge and 
a well-cultivated ear to perceive the rhythm 





and theme in the different varieties of in- 
tricate musical compositions, and to under- 
stand the skill of a musical performer, to 
appreciate the amount of patience and 
labor called into requisition in order to 
perform with neatness many difficult pas- 
sages, requires a person who has a practical 


may be ‘well instructed, so that an indi- 


should never be viewed in the light merely 
of an accomplishment. 


sweet tones are well understood, and happy 
is the child whose memory, in riper years, 
will have garnered a rich harvest of pleas- 
ing sounds—refining airs, that run through 
softening grief. 

much observation will admit. 


sings some beautiful and long forgotten 


ago; and again, she intrudes upon us some 


could. We strive to banish the impish 


importance of forming an acquaintance 
with such music only as is chaste, elevating, 
and ennobling. 


music. 


perfection among the Egyptians. 
due mainly to their construction of instru- 
ments for the accompaniment of song, and 
is probably what historians refer to when 








knowledge of the musical art. The ear 
vidual can appreciate the beauties of a 
composition, and yet form but a feeble 
notion of the real merits of the performer. 
Even those who can understand only 
song-music, unless they have received some 
schooling in the art of singing, have no 
adequate idea of the time and training 
necessary to render a singer fit to come be- 
fore a public audience, No matter how 
sweet the natural voice, how great its 
strength and wide its compass, the ex- 
quisite songstress that warbles so naturally 
has required a vast deal of art to make that 
naturalness so perfectly natural. 


MUSIC AND MEMORY. 





The cultivation of the voice, the study of 
its proper intonations and inflections, or 
the proper attention to music in any shape, 


The harmonizing, softening effects of 


the mind involuntarily, soothing care and 

Memory is a great tyrant, as all who have 
How she 
comes oftentimes unbidden, and sits and 


song that we once listened to long years 


vulgar ditty that we once heedlessly lis- 
tened to, and would gladly obliterate if we 


melody in vain; it haunts us and forces us 
to listen. And thus does memory teach the 





THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 


The Egyptians, doubtless from the fact 
that they were the most successful nation 
in the cultivation of the art, have re- 
ceived the oredit of the discovery of 
But music, we may be sure, has 
existed in all "ages and countries, because 
it originated from the constitution of hu- 
man nature. Therefore the true inventor 
is good Mother Nature. It can not be de- 
nied that the art flourished in considerable 
This was 








wide open. 


libitum at her disposal.” 
impressario 
$140,000 out of that engagement, and 
$120,000 out of the next, while his own 
general expenses per week were $15,000. 





they speak of this wonderful people as the 
inventors of music. For these instruments 
it is said the Egyptians were indebted to the 
river Nile, after an inundation of which a 
quantity of reeds would be left behind on 
the banks, and through these reeds the wind 
whistling suggested the idea of something 
like a flute. A similar origin is assigned 
to the harp. Dead tortoises, when cast on 
the banks by the ebbing flood, would have 
the flesh dried and wasted by the sun, and 
nothing would remain but the shell, nerves, 
and cartilages. It is said that Mercury, in 
his rambles, once struck his foot against 
one of these shells, and finding it delight- 
fully sonorous, it occurred to him to con- 
struct a lyre in the shape of a tortoise. 
This account is akin to the beginning as- 
signed to some of the other arts; for in- 
stance, architecture from birds building 
nests, and textile fabrics from the spider 
spinning his web. 


MARCHE FUNEBRE. 


In the grand Symphonie Heroique of Bee- 
thoven, the “ Marche Funebre” is an inte- 








gral part of the whole composition, neces- 
sary to make it complete. 


The marche is 
not a song of mourning, but a grand mar- 


tial hymn, bearing the hero, with pomp, to 
his mausoleum. 
Marche Funebre of the other great tone- 
poet—Chopin! and yet equally grand in 
its genre. 
objective. 
neral procession passing, the troops drawn 
up on either side; the rolling of the drums 
salutes with solemn reverence the lifeless 
remains of a great warrior. 
Marche 
sounds like a solemn chant of spirits, bear- 
ing the soul aloft to higher, purer realms, 
with soothing strains and full, glorious 
harmony. 


How different from the 


One is subjective, the other 
In Beethoven’s, one sees the fu- 


But Chopin’s 
Funebre is widely different. It 





TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS A NIGHT. 
Being asked by a New York critic about 





his original engagement with Nilsson for 


America, Mr. Strakosch replied that the 


terms for the lady were one thousand dol- 
lars a night in gold, and half the gross re- 
ceipts after three thousand dollars. 


“Any- 
thing more?” said the critic, with his eyes 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Strakosch, 
“all her hotel bills paid, and carriages ad 
Further on, the 


remarked that she made 


Interviewing Mr. Strakosch still further, 


the critic spoke of Adelina Patti, and asked 
on what terms she was to be presented. 
“Two hundred thousand dollars in gold for 
one hundred nights,” responded the im- 
pressario. 
quired the critic. 


“When is she to come?” in- 
“When the times suit,” 


was the manager’s reply. 
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Op Time completes the orbit of seasons for another 
rolling year, and never stopping or slacking speed 
rushes on, grinding up the present lives, animal or veg- 
etable, social or individual, of all things to which life 
for a short period has been lent. 

The closing of the old year and the incoming of the new 
offers some epistolary temptations which it is difficult to 
resist. For instance, this is proper time to drag forth 
the allegorical old gentleman with snowy hair and 
flowing beard, and picture him as going sadly out, and 
to bring the scantily dressed cherub gleefullyin. This, 
done up with fanciful allusions to biers, and shrouds, 
and angels, and roses, would be a success, 

Again, the hourglass, with the grains of sand slipping 
through, would make a strong point; and then, what a 
touching picture we might draw of 1873, frozen on his 
bier, his crown tumbled off, and his scepter broken; 
and what a bacchanalian revelry might we depict in in- 
troducing the birth of 1874. 

And again, by recalling recollections of the Old year, 
and casting the heroscope of the New, mizht we not draw 
the tears of tender readers? Think of the magnificent 
material we might call to our aid in doing all this; the 
dark shores of eternity, the waves of Styx, not to men- 
ti-n the garnitures of sighs, sorrows, tears, fluwers, 
broken harp-strings, cherubs, and other well-worn prop- 
erties which might be mixed ir with telling effect. But 
we do n’t propose to doanything of thekind. The com- 
ing year will be very like the going year, and this old 
world will revolve round the sun in 1874 just as it did in 
1873; and we shall go with it just the same. 

It is decreed by the Sole Wisdom of the Universe, for 
the common good of all, that the bodily forms of individ- 
ual being shall have but transient existence. ‘‘The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth.” 

This is the state of man. To-day he puts forth 
The tender L-aves of hop», to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 
The third day com:+s a frost—a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full truly 


His greatness is a-1ipening, nips the root, 
And then he falls, as I do. 


From this point we might go on, and deliver a sermon 
upon the brevity of time aud the stern realities of life, 
but we desist ; for ‘‘ life is not measured by years, nor by 
flight of time; he lives most who loves most, and lives 
longest who appreciates what is best.” 


—Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, are 
bringing out in rapid succession the works of the cele- 
brated Swedish novelist, Sophie Swartz, translated into 
English by Selma Borg and Maria A. Brown. The last 
of the sepies, entitled ‘*The Son of an Organ Grinder,” is 
one of the most entertaining and fascinating stories that 
has come to our notice. The preface gives a letter from 
Mile. Nilsson-Rouzaud, highly complimenting the work 
and its authors. 

The book is beautifully printed in clear type, and 
handsomely bound. Itis something worth buying and 
preserving. 

**The Son of an Organ Grinder ” is for sale by Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, who will send it, prepaid, for 
the price, $1.50. 


--The opera season in New York, just closed, has been 
an unfortunate one for the managers. Both Strakosch 
and Maretzek have had much to discourage them. The 
former has, however, redeemed his promises to the New 
York public, but the latter has made a complete failure. 
Whether it be Mr. Maretzek’s fault or not, the breaking 
up of so fine an organization is a misfortune, Th asso- 
ciation of four such artists as Lucca, De Mu:ska, Tam- 
berl k, and Jamet is phenomenal under our unfortunate 
star system. The exacting conduct of Maretzck’s song- 
birds seems all the more deplorable for him that a very 
lucrative season at Havana was assured by subscrip- 
tion. It does seem hard to excuse the refusal of Lucca 
and De Murska to accept currency instead of gold, under 
the circumstances. 





—There is now-a-days a prevailing di-position in our 
literature to slangy phraseology and uncouth expres- 
sions. It has crept into our songs as well, and tainted 
our musical compositions. It is a sort of poesy and 
music that tickles the fancy, but touches no chord of 
the heart; which, after its sounds have died away, leaves 
no mental faculty improved, no moral established or 
immorality uprooted—only an impish memory which 
intrudes itself, excluding more valuable thoughts and 
reminiscences. 


—Rosemary Leaves, Mrs. D. M. Jordan’s exquisite 
little contribution to the gems of poesy, is just issued 
from the press of Robert Clarke & Co. Among the most 
delightful gems the comely little volume contains, we 
notice several that were fir<t printed in the Visrror. 
Lovers of good poetry will be delighted with ‘*‘ Rosemary 
Leaves,”’ and typographically it must be the admiration 
of all who examine it. 


—Mr. F. N. Scott, who has had charge of the Visitor 
for several months, has now no connection with it or the 
house of its publishers. This number of the Visrror is 
issued under the supervision of his successor, who was 
also his pre-decessor. But so long as the VisiTor is a 
good musical paper, its readers do not care who makes 
it so. 


—The editor of the New York Music Zeitung—Mr. Col- 
berg —evidently entertains a poor opinion of Milwaukee. 
Noticing that Henri Wieniawski played there to empty 
benches, he says: ‘* We are not surprised at this; who 
is there in German-Athens to care for a great violin- 
virtuoso?’ Who, indeed ? 


—Miss Laura B Woolwine, our talented young soprano, 
whose rapid progress in her studies at Milan, Italy, we 
noticed last month, writes that she will make her debut 
in Italian opera during theapproaching holidays. Miss 
Woolwine has already mastered ‘* Rigoletta,’”’ ** Lucia,”’ 
and ** Trovatore.” 


-—-Miss Julie Rive, our brilliant young Cincinnati 
piauiste, we are pleased to note, continues to meet with 
distinguisied success abroad. She lately played at 
Leipsic at a grand conert. Her selections were Beetho- 
ven’s C minor concerto and one of Listz’s Hongrois 
Rhapsodies. 


—We need not remind our friends everywhere that we 
shall be pleased to receive musical news at all times. 
All communications will receive attention, whether 
from city or country. 

















—Patti’s success at Moscow was immense. 

—Dion Boucicault is opposed to Italian opera. 

—Lucca is said to be worth twenty thousand dollars. 

—Miss Neilson has gone to Floria for the benefit of 
her health. 

—J.K. Emmett is called a ‘ gross impostor” by a 
Londou paper. 

—Mr. Higgins of Boston, of Gilmore’s Band, talks of 
organizing a new regimental band. 

- Heine wrote at greater length and with much more 
cordiality of Berlioz than of Mendelssohn. 

—The Rev. H. W. Beecher is revising proof-sheets of 
the second volume of his ‘* Life of Christ.” |, 


—Mme. Anna Bishop and troupe will shortly proceed 
from San Fraucisco to the Australian colonies. 


—Antoinette Sterling, the American contralto, has 
made a great hit at the Covent Garden promenade con- 
certs, London. 


—Adelina Patti is to receive two hundred thousand 
dollars in gold for one hundred pights, for her next sea- 
son with S:rakosch. 


—Miss Braddon’s new drama is founded upon Boc- 
cacio’s story of “ Grisclda,”’ It will be in four acts, and 
is written in blank verse. ¢ 





—Janauschek, Lotta, and Miss Neilson will speedily 
begin engagemeuts at Booth's Theater. 


--A baritone named Bane appeared at the Italiens, 
Paris, witbout a rehearsal, yet won a great success. 


—John E. Owens was seriously injured during his per- 
formance of ‘* Toodles ”’ at Newark, N. J., recently. 


—Prof. John Louis Rudolph Agassiz, the world-re- 
nowned naturalist, died on the 14th inst., at Boston, 
Mass. 


—Lester Wallack pays the widow of the late Tom 
Robertson £3 every time one of his comedies is per- 
formed at his theater. 


—Miss Kate Fisher, ‘* the last of the Mazeppas,’’ was 
‘dashing over the stupendous steep, lashed to the wild 
horse of Tartary.” Abh-h-h! 


—Wagner has the worst possible opinion of all com- 
posers except Wagner; and Strauss will not hear of 
Wagner, nor of Wagner's music, 


—Wiceniawski discharged his agent, at St. Paul, paid 
off his assistants, and retarned to New York with what 
change remained, on December 3d. 


—Included in the music, not before announced, to be 
given at the next Handel and Hayden triennial, is Mr. 
Dudley Buck’s ** Forty-sixth Psalm.” 


—A. R. Samuels, propri-tor of the Brooklyn Park 
Theater, is reported to have made an assignments for the 
benefit of his creditors. ‘* One more unfortunate.” 


—Chas. Barnard’s new work, ‘‘ Money and Music,”’ 
though nearly ready for publication, has been withdrawn 
on account of the dull times. It will appear next sum- 
mer, some time, however. 


—Ella Wheeler, the ‘* Wisconsin Poetess,” is acquiring 
a transatlantic fame. Hammond & Co., of London, 
design to soon issue an edition of ‘ Shells,” the new 
book of poems by Miss Wheeler, 


—Mr. Dion Boucicault has been engaged by Mr. John 
McCullough, manager of the California Theater, San 
Francisco, and appears in some of his artistic persona- 
tions in that city the latter part of January. 


—Our friend 0. J. Ostendorf, junior member of the 
firm of J. Ostendorf & Co., Delphos, Ohio, was married, 
December 4th, to Miss Mary Boehmer, daughter of the 
late Hon. J. H. Boehmer. We congratulate. 


—Nilsson has sent a thrill of excitement through 
Peoria by ordering the construction of a fence and a 
cow-shed on her premises. It is in moments like these 
that she grasps with subtle power the exacting situation. 


—Madame Stevenson, a talented vocalist of Salem, 
Oregon, recently made her debut in that city in concert 
and the papers are in raptures over her fresh and de- 
lightful voice and style, and predict for her great fame. 


—Mme. Clothilde L’ Hote, the eminent French pianiste 
will make her debut before a New York audience in a few 
days. The lady comes to America with a transatlantic 
reputation, which, if she sustains in this country, will 
give her fame and fortune. , 


—Madame Ilma di Murska and her husband, Count 
Richard Nugent, of the Austrian army ; Madame Lucca 
and her husband, Baron Wallhoffen, late of the Prussian 
army; Ronconi, and Vizzani left New York on Thanks- 
giving Day, by the steamer City of New York, for 
Havana. 


—Charles Gounod has written to say that he will 
forego all the composer’s dues to which he is entitled on 
the performance of his opera of ‘* Faust” for one year, 
the same to be applied to the relief of the sufferers by 
the recent destruction by fire of the Grand Opera- 
house, Paris. 


—Weare permitted by Mr. Gould to copy the following 
pleasant note from the celebrated maestro, Signor San- 
giovanni, relative to the progress of Miss Julia Gould, of 
Newport, who is now pursuing her studies at Milan, 
Italy ; 

“It is with the greatest pleasure that I communicate 
to you that [ have found in vour daughter, Miss Julia, 
a very beautiful voice of mcvzzo-soprano. She is alsv en- 
dowed with musical talent, and is advanced enough in 
her singing so that T have the greatest confidence that 
by a regular study, she will appear on the Italian stage 
sure of an honored career.” 
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—A mark of distinction—$. 

—Dead-beats—extinct drummers. 

—Verdi’s ‘*Aida”’ produced a genuine furore in New 
York. 

—Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, St. Louis, January 
5, one week. 


— Wilkes’ Spirit is waging war against the high-priced 
prima donnas. 


—It is said that Tony Pastor will build a new opera 
house in Chicago. 


—‘* Walter's Indian Band” is a band of musical Los 
concerting in New York State. 


—The Unitarians have never given birth to a composer 
of music, nor have the Quakers. 


—Healy. the American portrait painter, has estab- 
lished himself permanently in Paris. 


—Miss E. Harp isa pretty little girl in Terre Haute. 
She is so sweet the boys call her the juice Harp. 


—Will the young man who sends so much poetry to 
this office oblige us by getting a job in a powder-mill ? 


—The sonatas of Haydn are most instructive to all 
composers who desire to command the process of modu- 
lation. 


—Thomas’ concerts at Boston were so great a success, 
that three more will be given on the last three days of 
January. 


—Sphinx says ‘ the use of the bass viol in the church 
of the olden time was a base violation of the Puritan 
Sabbath.” 


—The ‘* Odeon”? is to be the temporary sojourn of the 
opera in Paris, until a new opera house displaces the 
one burnt. 


—Gilmore’s splendid band, headed by their chief, are 
soon to concertize in western cities. They will start tor 


St. Louis on the 20th. 


—Look out for your renewals. Be sure and send in 
your name in gvod time, or you will probably lose 
some numbers of the Visrror. 


—A young lady entered one of our music-stores the 
other day, and in a sweet voice inquired, ‘*‘ Have you 
* When I Swallow Home-made Pies?” 


—A New York paper has an article on “ Operatic 
Despotism,” in which De Murska and Lucca are branded 
as ‘* blackmailers”’ aud ‘* gross extortioners.”’ 


—Sir John Bennett had offered a premium of a hun- 
dred guineas for the best English national song and 
choius, a jury to decide upon the composition. 


—* To the Aflicted—A Certain Cure.”’ Anna Dickin- 
son declined to lecture in Bay City, Mich., because the 
local papers set her down as about to marry some one. 


mar Sweet bells’’ do not ‘‘jangle’’ with the Indian- 
apolis newspapers. There they ** howl in sweet” ac- 
cord, The vocal vocabulary of the press varies va- 
riously. / 


—The author of ‘‘ Every Man his own Poet,’’ a book 
containing directions for manufacturing all kinds of 
verse, is engaged on a machine, to be run by foot-power, 
that will turn out poetry by the yard, in very short 
metre. 


--It is thus that Bulwer writes of music: ‘‘Very stu- 
pid people often become very musical. It is a sort of 
pretension tv intellect that suits their capacities. Plu- 
tarch says somewhere that the best musical instruments 
ure made from the jaw-bones of asses. Plucarch never 
made a more sensible observation.” 








—‘*Thou rainest in this bosom,’’ as the chap said 
when a basin of water was thrown over him by the lady 
he was serenading. 


—The new symphony in G minor, by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, will be produced in a complete form at the Crystal 
Palace. It will be remembered that the first movement 
and scherzo were played at the Norwich Festival in 1872. 


—Among the lost on the * Ville de Havre,”’ was Mis 
Mary H. Church, a talented young artist of Boston, 
who was on her way to Europe for the purpose of per- 
fecting herself in the art for which she had a decided 
tulent. 

—The ‘ beautiful snow ” heralds the arrival of winter, 
and warns an unsentimental people that it is proper that 
their coal-cellars should be filled, their winter clothes 
made ready, and their safes supplied with beef, pork, 
and potatoes. 


—A French author describes Nilsson as follows: ‘*An- 
imated snow, with golden hair, and with two polar stars 
under her wide brow; she has the grace of the reed, the 
charm of heather, and of a beam—a scrawny beam—of 
the North’s pale sun.” 


—A manager of San Francisco, having lost about $100,- 
000 in his last endeavor to cultivate a love for the opera 
in the breast of the people of San Francisco, has aban- 
doned that community, so far as the opera is concerned, 
to its own reckless aud inevitable perd tion of soul. 


—Mr. G. A. Macfarren, the popular English com- 
poser, is announced as writing a grand symphony for the 
British Orchestral Society. Anything from the pen of 
the composer of that admirable work, ‘* St. John the 
Baptist,’’ can not fail in being acceptable, as he is con- 
ceded to be best representative English composer since 
Sir Henry Bishop and Vincent Wallace. 


—Scene: Car bound to the shades of classic Harvard, 
on the metals of the Union road, filled with ‘‘ our best 
people.”’ He asks: ** And, Miss Parkins, how do you 
like Salvini?”’ (rising inflection.) She replies: ‘* Why 
my dear Mr. Augustus, do you know, mamma never 
would let us girls cat those made-up dishes. Is n't she 
horrid? Don’t you think Professor Proctor’s lectures 
on astronomy are perfectly splendid ?”’— Boston Globe. 


—Christmas day falls on Sunday in the order of every 
eleventh, sixth, fifth, and sixth year. Thus Christmas 
day fell on Sunday in 1870, and on the eleventh year fol- 
lowing, 1881, it will again fall on Sunday ; then on the 
sixth year, 1887; then on the fifth, 1892; then on the sixth 
again, 1898, and then again on the eleventh, 1909, After 
th»tit will again fall on the sixth, fifth, and sixth years, 
followed by an interval of eleven years, namely, 1915, 
1920, 1926, and 1937. 


—‘* Ye Agedde Brotherhoode ’ of Portland propose to 
give aconcert, at which they announce that ‘* ye Tunes 
will bee sunge in fuche a manner as the like thereof hath 
not been heard from ye Haydn Afsociation, a famous 
Societie in saide Portlande—neither from ye Handel and 
Haydn Societie in ye town* of Boston—nor even from ye 
greate multitude of muficians zathered from alle partes 
of Europe and America, for ye glorification of Mr. Gil- 
more, at ye Worlde’s Peace Jubilee.” 


—Activity is still the order of the day with the French 
composers, M. Gounod and M. de Flotow vieing with 
each other in the production of novelties. M. de Flotow 
has been, during the last few days, at Milan, where he 
proposes next year to give two of his operas, “ Zora, 
l'Enchanteresse,” for which Signor Ghislanzoni has 
undertaken to translate the French novelette of M. de 
Saint Georges, and another opera, which he has under- 
taken to compose, with a book by the same writer. 


—King Lewis of Bavaria was present at a recent per- 
form ince of Boieldieu’s opera, ** La Dame Blanche,” at 
the Royal Theater at Munich, and after it was finished 
he ordered once again an extra per ormance, consisting 
of the callet (a ball in the reign of Louis XV.) and sev- 
eral scenes from French plays of that time. This lasted 
from half-past 10 at night until 1 in the morning, the 
only spectator, as usual on such occasions, being the 
king, who sat in his box, and could scarcely be seen by 
the actors. No person was permitted to approach, and 
even the box-keepers were directed to remain at the 
outer doors of the corridors to keep away all noise. 
After the performance the king directed presents to be 
distributed to the actors and actresses. 




















—Ristori is announced to play in Rome next month. 

—The dramatic business is reported very dull in 
Chic: go. 

** Wedded Bliss” is the title of a new comedy by 
Frank Marshall. 

--Barney Williams talks of going to Philadelphia, and 
opening a new theater there. 

—The theater is not a large profession. Great and 
small, it does not number four thousand in this coun- 
try. 

—Talent, good looks, tact, industry, moral worth, and 
engaging manners are the attributes of a successful 
actor. 


—The Boston Gazette says that an architect is engaged 
upon plans for another * Globe Theater,”’ to be built by 
Mr. Arthur Cheeney. 


—Alfred Assolant, who has written a work on the 
United States, threatens to sue Sardou, the author of 
‘*Oncle Sam,”’ for appropriating many of his incidents, 

— Shakespeare! august, resplendent name! 
Rich the race that did but breed him ; 
His works we buy, we shvut his fame— 
Suppose some day we read him! 

—‘* Kidnapped,”’ a newstory by T. Warsaw Williams, 
editor of the Milwaukee Literay Messenger, has been 
dramatized, and will shortly be presented at the Grand 
Opera House, Milwaukee. 

—Genevieve Ward, an American actress, had made a 
big hit, and drawn well in ‘* Medea” at the Theater 
Royal, Dublin. The critics especially praise her inter- 
pretation of rage and hate. 


—The New York Times says that Edwin Booth’s 
Othello is frankly a wretched performance, which does 
him discredit. Is this comment attack or criticism? 
What has Mr. Booth done to offend the Times? 


—The Philadelphia Item says: ‘‘ Actresses are wanted 
on the stage—badly wanted. Ability to read, feel, and 
understand new and well-written plays insures success, 
Fame and fortune await talent and perseverance. 
Young gentlemen and ladies, consider.”’ 


—The National Theater, Pesth, has brought out 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Richard ILI,” set to music by Volkmann. 
The original lines are used, translated; neither recita- 
tives nor vocal numbers are employed ; but Volkmann's 
share consists in an overture, several entr’actes, and an 
orchestral accompaniment to the action. The tragedy 
in this form has enjoyed great success. 

—Wagner’s Theater at Bayreuth remains a prey to ill 
luck. Not only do the funds fail for completing the 
decorations, but the walls are sinking, and water is ris- 
ing about the foundation. The existence of the building 
is threatened. In case it survives, a school for the 
training of singers for the stage will be connected with 
it, the cost being defrayed by the crown, and the man- 
agement being under the intendant of royal stages. 


--The New York Mail comments as follows upon “‘ the 
great Boucicault: 

‘*The cool assurance of Mr. Boucicault towers into 
the region of the sublime. In a letter to a morning 
paper, he proves that he is not egotistical by stating, as 
an incontrovertible fact, and no assumption, that he is 
the ‘only dramatist living whom the English-speaking 
world has been pleased to accept as capable of writing 
legitimate comedies that have been ranged among the 
standard dramas. 

** 1 am alone,’ says the mighty and complacent soli- 
tary. ‘Itisanaccident. The 75,000,000 people speak- 
ing our language have not furnished me during the last 
thirty years with a companion.’ What an awful lone- 
some man Mr. Boucicault must be, and how cruelly be- 
reaved the ‘ English-speaking world’ would be without 
him.” 
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Beautiful Days Long Ago 30 


Of Mr. Persley’s songs, none is more deserving than 
this. It is, indeed, one of the sweetest “ever written, 
ever sung,” 


Coming Home. 
Eb eneetes ° eooves 30 





Beautiful Dreams Linger Near Me. 
A seocceasecece sooccees . 40 








JANUARY BULLETIN 


or 


POPULAR MUSIC 
Published by John Church & Co., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 





The following is a carefully compiled list of same of the 
most successful and desirable of our publications issued 
during 1873: 

VOCAL. 


Happy, though Alone. 

BB... cccccccccoceoes eccccoess erecece ceceeeee erccceececeecees Campana. 30 

Singers of moderate ability have found this beautiful 
song to be just what we recommended—one of the best 
of the celebrated Campana’s efforts. 

Something Told Me You Were Coming. 
C...ncccccorcccccccoerecscccceesseree cece ececeeeccccceccocee -ecece Mary. 30 
Although this ballad has not been so successful as we 

anticipated, its sale has numbered among the thou- 

sands. 

The Ones I Long to See. 

Bb Addison 30 





When this song was first issued, we predicted that it 
would be one of the most popular songs ever published. 
If it is not, it deserves to be. 


Dreams of Childhood............000.00+ arene Leftwich. 30 
Pity the Poor Beggar Girl, 
DE. «. cccccecccecccscccoscesesecccncescesee soeseees eccccescceocs Towne. 40 
Mr. Towne has written many fine songs. This is one 
of his most unpretentious. It has many admirers. 
Culling Roses in the Snow. 
BB... cecccceve ecvccccece covcee ccccceceecccccees eeee. ecee Dinsmore. 30 
The success of this song is well merited. Both words 
and music are good. 


Tell Me of My Dark-haired. 
¥F RN, fh. h 30 








Adolph Baumbach does not often come down to plain 
song-writing, Which accounts for the eagerness with 
which singers secure this little gem. 


Wanderer’s Message. 
Eb ° Crandall. 30 





‘“* Barkis is Willin’.”” 








Gro. W. PErstey’s Sones. 

(Among these are the most popular songs that have 
been offered since the days of S. C. Foster. They are 
all good, without exception.) 

Far Away Where Angels Dwell. 

(Eleven editions have been printed.) 

Is also published for guitar’; with variations for piano 
by several composers ; and for the brass band. 

Nobody Cares for Me, 
G .cecccccerecccecccce socceoces ecesceces 30 





BB .cscceessece oe 30 
Come, Darling, let Us go Togethet?.............. 30 








After ‘* Far Away, etc.,” this is the most successful 
of the popular songs of this author. 

We shall issue several new songs by Mr. Persley dur- 
ing 1874. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Love’s Secret ° Siebel. 30 
This is a delightful little nocturne. 
I Love but Thee. 
Bhs Th scinacces ineansn eveccnnsteenventnaionense w eccesees e cceees Pape. 40 
A sparkling romance. A great favorite with amateurs. 





Marche Romaine, 
FP. ccrcccotevesee cveeres eossceveseose e eosveecocenscocececeoces Gounod, 30 


Slow march, suitable for either piano or organ. 


Nameless Marche......scccccssesseseeseees severe Sleinhagen, 40 
Balen. 
Bincsosccesosccaccescoes seovene Bolmer. 40 





Falling Spray Caprice. 
BiB .e- cevcovccesesesose eecasensescee see seccscoeces wasdoeensoee -Operti. 40 
A delicious morceau for good pianists. 

Evelina Polka, 
Dccccvsesente:consenevcversssonnesstseusssenens seeees Ghys. 30 





IN PRESS. 
P. P. Briss’ Compositions. 
My Heart and My Tree. 
NG. Di Nisscncsssscrscnesniitiineninniveieonusnbeiin sinisaces 40 
Bird of the Wild Wing. 
Song and ChOrus.  Gurececcccccccessccees cee 





Pull for the Shore. 
Song and chorus. Gu......00. secssecesecsesees wececcecse eoocee | SU 


Sire and Son, or the Quaker’s Farewell. 























BOND. WP ssvccrseciscsesstacsccsaveeecnissssecsecsouse ° 35 
The Elopement. 

Comic ballad. A....cccccceseseseeeeees 25 
There’s Monny a Shlip. 

Irish song. BB...... 25 
The Pensive Old Piano. 

A medley. D. K... nee 75 
For Me. 

Songandchorus. Eb eon 30 
Heavenly Love. 

Duet. F... croecesece rm 
The Last Bugle. 

Bass BONG. F.......0.seeeeeere eee 25 
Music of Memory. 

Quartet and chorus. G 39 











THE JOY. 


A glee, chorus, and sacred music book for the social 
circle, the singing school, and musical convention, by P. 
P. Bliss. 

The first department of the book is edited by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root, and is filled with that writer’s sprightliest and 
most melodious glees and quartettes. Among the more 
advanced pieces are found several of Mendelssohn’s best 
part songs, a brilliant arrangement from Offenbach and 
compositions by Costa, Kulliwoda, Muller, and others. 
Try it by the fireside! Try it in the singing society! Try 
it in the choir! 

Singly........ cesarean pectnpentninees $ 75 
Per dOZED........cceecesereeeees ecccecescoce wercccee ceccccccecccccooes 2 OO 











THE MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT, 


A new book for the Reed organ, by the most success- 
ful of all writers for that instrument! Mr. Root con- 
sidered that, although his first book was so successful, 
another one adapted to and embodying the advanced 
ideas was wanted, and the Model Organ Method is the 
result. 

The work strikes one as symmetrical and complete. 
Beginning at the very beginning, it leads, by almost im- 
perceptible degrees of increase in difficulty and by means 
of really beautiful music, to such attainments as qualify 
one for playing tastefully and well, church music accom- 
paniments and organ solos of medium difficulty, and to begin, 
if desirable, the study of the large pipe organ. Sucha 
course occupies half of the book, the remainder being 
filled with a remarkable collection of music—thoroughly 
practicable for players of the usual attainments, pieces 
the right length for church use, and always attractive mu- 
sically. The songs of the book will be found up to the 
standard in other departments ; the typography is fine, 
and altogether its publishers feel justified in calling un- 
usual attention to the work. 


Price ecccen cose sccccceccccee2 50 





THE NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


The ‘* Normal Musical Hand-book ** has— 

First—STaTEMENTS OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 

Second—Suort Lectures, suort METHODS and DEvIcEs 
for instructing classes, that are full of suggestions for 
teachers in getting up their work, as well as for doing it. 

Third—Fvu.t Mertuop for teaching singing classes. 

Fourth—ELeMENTARY Harmony AND ComposiITION, for 
classes. This course is incomparably the best and most 
understandable in existence. 

The last part is a DEFINING AND PRoNOUNCING INDEX, 
or short dictionary of musical terms. 

The Normal Musical Hand-book should be in the 
library of every musician. Sent (prepaid) on receipt of 
price, $3.00. 


A Supplying a Want 
LONG NEEDED 
BY BOTE 


NEW THE MODEL ORGAN 
METHOD is by the most 
successful of all authors 
for the Organ—Dr. Geo. F. 
Root, who considered that, 
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QUARTET AND CHORDS, 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


P, P. BLISS, 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








TEE BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL PUBLISHED, 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Stands confessedly FIRST in its peculiar field of jour- 
nalism, and is everywhere received and acknowledged to 
be THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE AUTHORITY 
in MUSICAL and KINDRED MATTERS, as also the 
largest, handsomest, and cheapest in America. 
October number we entered upon Volume III, and with 
vastly extended subscription lists. But determined still 
to increase, we call attention to the following 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Although disapproving entirely of the present system 
of ‘premiums to subscribers,’’ we are determined to be 
first in this respect, as in all others, and accordingly 
present the following extremely liberal 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Each subscriber can have his choice of the following 
CHROMOS ; 

1 of Muiler’s ‘‘Wetterhorn,”’ set of four. 
1 of Prang’s American—UCabinet size. 
2 of Prang’s American—Album size. 

These Prangs include his celebrated Yosemite, New 
England, and other American scenes, 

For a club of five subscribers, we will send each one 
his choice as above, and a set of either Muller’s or 
Prang’s Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of ten, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos in foregoing list, and both sets of 
Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of fifteen, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, as above, and to the getter-up of the 
club, both sets of Chromos, and also a full set of the 
Prang, Album size. 

For a club of twenty, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, both sets of ( hromos handsomely 
framed, and a set of the Prang Chromos, Album size, to 
the getter-up of club. 

Or their choice of the following 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Price. ao 
1. Ryan’s True Instructor for any instru- 
ment, *‘Palmer’s Concert Choruses,”’ or any 
other book of equal value, or one music folio 75 1 
Sheet Music trom our catalogue. 1 00 1 
The ‘Glory,’ “True Choir,” “The 
Palm,” or any other book of equal value...... 150 2 
4. One Concert Harmonica.,..........:cecceseseees 1 50 2 
5. **The Song Tree,” or complete set of 
" Graded wren 5 books, or ‘* Concert Cho- 
7, eadessonsonsereonsse 2 00 3 


Root’ 8 Mode] Organ. Me thod, or Madam 
Rive’ 8s “System of Sight Singing’’........... 2 50 3 








7. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels” 3 00 4 
8. La Blache’s Vocal Method, Normal 

Musical Hand-book, New Curric ulum, 

Root’s ** School for Singing,” or Sheet Music. 3 00 4 
©. Pipie Gubtar OF Viahteecccccccccccesccccsee 4 00 5 
10. Guitar or Violin, with bow and instruc- 

~— BOOR cececcccccnccbsnccenscsces cccsecscnoceses eobersenes 5 00 6 

Plain Piano Stool, OO COR ccecacneccsccese 8 00 7 
is One dozen **True Singing School Text- 

book,” or two dozen * Sparkling Jewels” 8 00 8 
13. Violin, with bow, case, and instructor, 

or Guitar with paper case and instructor.... 1100 10 
14. Fancy Flock Piano Spread (Green or 

NN sccanieeakkteihsiiaeincapaniniieahaendubnins ialeitaietins ws 2H 19 
15. Rosewood Guitar, wood case.............. 1500 14 
16. Shryock’s Mammoth Music Charts.. 1500 15 
17. Emb:oidered Broadcloth Piano Cov er. 2000 18 
18. Violin, with bow and case, or Guitar 

WORER ceconrcscerssorescresrccescososncsesoesens cvecsencocoee 2500 20 
19. Elegantly figured Piano Spread.. 2700 22 
20. Fine Violin, 6r Rosewood Guitar worth 30 00 25 
21. Fine Violin, with case, bow, and trim- 

mings complete...... wcvcccccceces 000 coc ceeseccorsocecoes - 4000 30 
22. Genuine Martin Guitar, with CBSO. covces 50 00 «50 
23 Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool 

to match...... ecceccces eo 5500 60 
24. Rosewood Music Box, playing six airs, 60 00 60 
25. Portable Five Octave Melodeon.,........+ 100 000 (75 
26. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style C........ 125 00 100 
27. Piano Case Melodeon.,...........csccees -- 15000 112 
28. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 45,...... 200 00 150 





29. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 48....... 260 00 2.0 

The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules: 

1. Every letter containing names to apply on a pre- 
mium list must so state. 

2. All premiums will be delivered in our office, free of 
expense, but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be sent for | ostage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

3. The final letter calling for the premium, must con 
tain a complete list of all the names of the club on which 
premiums are claimed, in order that we may compare 
with our books. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they purport, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 
tai! price. 

Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selected 
from our publications. 


Address the Publishers, 
John Church «& Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


With the | 





CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
87 W. SEVENTH STREET. 


Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


The Conservatory is open during the entire year, and 
pupils are received daily 
Letters and sneiieelions should be addressed to the 
proprietress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
87 W. Seventh Street, Cincinnati, ‘0. 


187i PRESBY' ERIAN WEEKLY. 1874 


$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 

The WEEKLY is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It isa fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors. Its cheapness mekes it the paper for the 
hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 

** Parables of Our Lord,” 
the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
a choice between two handsome 
PREMIUM CHROMOS, 
the ** Cross and Flowers,”’ or *‘ Fruit Piece.” 
specimen copies. Address 
JOUN B. KURTZ, Publisher, 
731 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ready for the Holidays! 


The Normal Musical Hand-Book, 
than which a scholar could not select a more suitable 
present for the teacher. Price, Elegantly and sub- 
stantially bound for permanent companionship. 


Send for 





The Song Tree. 


The collection in this book is uncommonly good, con- 


sisting of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, written | 
expressly for it by our most popular authors, and pub- | 


lished in no other work. it is well adapted for concert 
purposes. Price, $1.75, boards; $2.50, cloth. 


Silver Sounds. 


Just the thing to cause a pleasant sensation among 
social circles. The music is entirely original, consisting 
of sacred songs, duets, songs and choruses, together 
with instrumental gvms, and repre senting the most suc- 
cessful writers of mudern music. Price, bound in boards, 
$2; elegantly bound in cloth, $2.50. 


The Glory, 


our new Church Music Book, is rapidly superseding 
all others. Its recent issue being followed by an im- 
mense sale, is a sufficient recommendation of its merits. 
Price, $1.50. 


Folios. 


Excellent devices for preserving sheet music. 
styles, and at low prices. 


All 


Music Boxes. 


Highly ornamental, and playing from one to six pop- 
ularairs. At prices within the reach of all. 


In addition to the above, we havea large stock of first- 
class pianos and organs, in plain and elegantly carved 
cases. Also, violins, flutes, guitars, etc., at prices to suit 
the times. 


Any of the above music or books sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of marked price by the Publishers, 


THE HOUR OF PRAISE. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 








A book of sacred music, easy to sing, printed in large 
clear type, and designed for the PRAISE-MEETING, CONGRE- 
GATIONAL SINGING, and for those who wish to learn to sing 
sacred music. Teachers say that the book is of great use 
in their work. The hymns set to music in the Hour of 
Praise are the most beautiful in our language; the tunes are 
all heartfeli and stirring ; the new plan of a refiain tosome 
of the old and cherished hymns« will be of interest to 
all who wish all to join in a soulful utterance of words of 
devotion. 

Price.... eee 
POP GORE cecicsccccvcccccesesccscccesesososecoscsescesseuse perren 5 00 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 








JUST OUT. 


H. R. PALMER’S 


NEW BOOK OF 


| Concert Cnornses. 


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


To tHe Musica Pustiic: 

We have long felt the need of a collection of Concert 
Gems, which would be adapted to the wants of all musi- 
cal societies, whether large or small; and in preparing 
the present work, Mr. Palmer has undertaken to supply 
those wants. How well he has accomplished his task 
can be seen at once by glancing at the following pages, 
which are filled with choice things from first to last. 

Of Mr. Palmer himself, it is not necessary for us to 
speak, for his name is favorably knowr throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The fact that nearly 
TWO-THIRDS OF A MILLION CoPIEs of his various works are 
how in the hands of the musical public, is a guarantee 
that anything which he will undertake will be eminently 
successful, 

In the size and price of this work, we have followed 
the plan which has proven itself to be most popular, 
namely, that of the author’s previous books: “‘Tuz 
Sone Kine,” which has now (June, 1873) reached an 
issue of nearly 90,000 copies, and ‘*‘ Tuk Sona QuEEN,” 
of which over 125,900 copies have been sold. 

Our author has not allowed a single piece to appear 
out of mere compliment to any one, but every piece has 
been selected with direct reference to its merits as a con- 
cert number. Of all the old anthems and choruses, none 
have been chosen except those which have been found 
during long experience in conducting conventions to 
have the merit of always pleasing an audience. While 
this fact enhances the importance of the book as a col- 
lection of Concert CHorvuses, it also renders it more 
interesting to leaders of musical societies, conventions, 
etc. 

The works from the great masters have, in nearly 
every instance, been re-arranged and new words writ- 
ten for them, especially for the present work, and are, 
consequently, under our copyright control, to the same 
extent as though they were written by Mr. Palmer, who 
has brought his long experience and superior judgment 
to aid in presenting them in the present effective form, 
and all book-compilers are hereby warned that for any 
infringement of the copyright law, as regards these 
pieces, as well as-those which are entirely original, they 
will be held responsible. 


That this edition of Conceat CnuorvsEs may be greatly 
instrumental in advancing the standard of public taste 
for music is the sincere wish of the Publishers. 





Same Size as Song King. 
Price 75c., or $7.50 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 75c. 


JOKN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE SUNSHINE 


Is the best collection offered to the public 





for Sunday-school use. 
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VOICE BOOKS 
SCEIOOLS. 


Graded Singers, 


No. 3S. 


BY E. E. WIIITTEMORE AND 0. BLACKMAN. 


This number of the higher of a new series of four 
voice books for schools (Nos. 1 and 2 not yet ready), is 
complete in itself, and is adapted to Grammar, Interme- 
diate, and District schools, whether graded or otherwise. 
The music is arranged in a progressive mauner, and each 
It 


s also well adapted to female seminaries, as the music is 


piece prepares the pupil for that which is to follow. 


especially enjoyable when sung by classes composed en- 


tirely of unmized voices. 


Graded Singers, 


No. 4. 


This book is for High schools, and all adult classes of 
mixed voices, when the four parts are combined. 

In this book, the music is graded for the general sing- 
ing-class. There are two ideas contained in the ma‘ter 
of grading: first, the idea of gradual progression, making 
things follow in proper order, and giving a plenty of 
thorough study to master each item when presented ; 
second, the idea of dividing the work into parts or periods, 
taking several weeks, or months, to pass through each. 

Selections are made from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Mozart, Verdi, Abt, and other great masters. 


Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore’s system of graded 
instruction for public schools is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of mudern times. We believe their books will 
fully mect the anticipations of their friends and the 
public. ; 

Remember these are not the simvler books, although 
each commences at the beginning of elementary in-truction, on 
account of those new pupils who are always coming in 
at the different grades, who have not studied the subject. 

Sent prepaid, for examination, No. 3 for 75 cents, No. 
4 for one dollar. 


Regular prices—No. 3, $7.20 a doz.; No. 4, $9.60, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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THE 


WEBER 
PIANO, 
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* By the superiority of its tone combining great 

power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


SINGING SGHOOL TEACHING MADE EASY. 


Wow READY: 


THE TRUE 


SINGING SCHOOL 


THxXT-BOoOoK. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Containing the easiest method for teaching scholars to 
read music that has ever beeninvented. With this book, 
anybody, who knows how to sing plain church music, can teach 
a singing school, which will interest the students, and 
make them fluent readers of ordinary music. 

It contains one of the best collections of singing-school 
glees ever published, an assortment of psalm tunes in 
all keys, highly interesting anthems, and 


JOHNSON’S SYSTEM 


or 
MUSICAL WORDS OF COMMAND. 


Adapted to the use of an elementary singing school. 
Price, $7.00 per dozen; 60 cents for sample copy post- 
paid. Address the Publishers, 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Joun Cuurcu & Co. 


66 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


Publish the following Works, written 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 





Tue True Cuore. 


This is a full sized Church Music Book, arranged in 
the following manner: First, it has a Singing School 
Course, arranged on a system which makes it easy to 
teach a singing schooi. Next, it contains a set of tunes 
arranged in progressive order, the practice of which 
will make any one a fluent reader of music. Next, it 
has a collection of highly interesting singing school 
tunes, which have been published before, and proved 
highly interesting. Next, it has an equally interesting 
collection of singing school tunes, which have never been 
published before. Then comes a complete collection of 
psalm tunes in all metres. Next comes a superior col- 
lection of anthems which have never been published 
before. Next comes a collection of anthems which have 
been published before, and which have proved very 
useful and interesting. Next comes a small collection 
of oratorio choruses. Next comes a small collection of 
chants. Next comes a selection of opera choruses. 
Finally comes a complete method of chorus practice, 
the instructions in which will bring any choir or musical 
association into a complete state of discipline. 

It is believed that no book has ever been published 
which will prove so useful and interesting to choirs and 
singing schools as the True Choir. Price, $13.50 per 
dozen. 


Tue ALtecany CoLLeEcTIon. 


This is a full-sized Church Music Book, containing a 
complete collection of Church and Singing School Music, 
with one of the best methods of teaching singing schools 
and leading choirs which was ever devised. Paicsr, 
$12.00 per dozen. 


Juvenite Sone Book. 


This work contaius a complete system for teaching the 
art of reading music, in which the practicing lessons are 
all such popular tunes as ‘ Nellie Bly,” “Lily Dale,” 
“Wait for the Wagon,” ‘Dixie’s Land,” etc., etc., 
placed in progressive order, 80 as to impart a complete 
practical knowledge of the art of reading notes. It also 
contains a choice collection of children’s new songs. 
Paice, $5.00 per dozen. 


Jounson’s THorovcuH Bass. 


This is the plainest and easiest system of Thorough 
Bass ever published. It is also the plainest and simplest 
system for learning to play Church Music on the Organ, 
Piano-forte, and Melodeon, which has ever been devised, 
Price, $1.25 per copy. 


Joxunson’s MeELopeon anp Or- 
GAN INsTRUCTOR. 


This work gives the same instructions which are given 
in Jounson’s TnHoroven Bass. In addition it contains: 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF HARMONY instruction, 
which is so progressive and simple that Harmony is 
made an easy study. 

A VUOMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY for learning the 
art of playing Voluntaries and Interludes. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY for learning the 
pipe organ and foot pedals. And a choice selection of 
pure Oxncan Music. Price, $2.50 per copy. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








The Golden Rule! 
By S. W. STRAUB, 


With contributions from many of the best authors of 
“Sunday School Music in America, among which are the 
followirz, familiar to every Sabbath school scholar: 
Grorez F. Root, H.R. Patmer, W. A. Ocpey, 

J. BR. Mvpray, D. Lyon, J.W Kueeres 
A.J. Br~rerriz~p, Wester Martin, Magia Ste vs, 

P. P. Bus, D. W. Snipes, N. B. HOLL stg. 


and a bt of others, forming the latest, best, ay d most 
attractiv» collection of Sabbath School Songs ever pub- 
lished. 





Especial Characteristics of the Golden Evle. 


In ne yther book hitherto issued has there !-een so 
large a number of eminent song writers represented as 
will be .ound in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises 
the UN"sUAL VABIETY of its contents. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over again 
songs w:.ich they have already sung from other books. 
The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, ond pre- 
pared eapressly for it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will 
carry with them PERMANENT PROFIT, as well as transient 
pleasure and gratification. 


Every Sunday School ts interested in THE GOLDEN 
RULE. It will give satisfaction wherever used, 

THE GOLDEN RULE will be issued in splendid 
style, printed on fine white paper, and strongly bound. 
Will be ready promptly as advertised, when orders will 
be filled in rotation. Al! wishing specimen copies, or an 
early supply, should send orders at once, as the demand 
will certainly be very large. 

Pricr, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; 
$50.00 per hundred. A single copy, in paper cover, for 
examination, will be mailed on receipt uf 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE TRIUMPH, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The sale of this book has been considerably over 
150,000. We feel confident in recommending it to those 
who have never used it, as one of the very best books of 
the day. Price, single copy, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & C0. 
OINCINNATI, ©. 


Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


ERRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CD. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 











Music Titles, 


BRASS EAND 


DAGHESTAAL IASTBUMENTS 


John Church & Co. 


Have always in stock full lines of all styles of 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


ALL VARIETIES OF 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 


Violins, Violincellos, Basses, 
Guitars. etc., 
Imported direct from the leading European manufac- 


tnrers. 


MARTIN GUITARS, all sizes. 


Every variety of Musical Instrument 
always in stock. 





THE VERY BEST 
Violin and Guitar Strings 


That come to America are imported by our 
house. Dealers and the trade supplied. 
A set of the very choicest violin strings 

sent by mail, post paid, for $1 25. Very 

excellent violin strings for $1 per set. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
CINCINNATI. 





Rudimental Class Teaching 


A Concise Treatise upon the Art of Teaching 
the Rudiments of Music in Classes, 


BY H. R. PALMER. 


In this work it has been the object of the author to 
assist the teacher in the work of teaching classes of 
“*beginners.” The principal advantages of this systom 
over othere aro: 

1. Its progressivoness, Every step is more difficult 
than the last. 

2. The instruction is not burdened with technical 
terms, they being introduced only when really needed. 

8. Most important of all, it educates the mind and oar 
of the pupils to determine absoliue pitch, by always sing- 
ing the exercises upon a certain pitch, which is explained 
to the class. 

Sent, post-paid, to any address upon reevipt of 50 cents 








Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Great Book of the Season! 





S. P. CARY’S 


Pane Fe Cas Dat 


Invaluable alike to teacher and scholar. It answers 
a thousand questions that pupils desire to ask, and will 
make the teacher’s task mere pastime. It is not an 
“Instruction Book alone,” nor a Dictionary, but sup- 
plies the deficiencies of both. It is 


Labor Saving! Time Saving’! 


MONEY SAVING!!! 


Sample Copy sent to any address, post- 
age free, on receipt of $2. 


Send all orders to 


JOSEPH P. SHAW, Publisher, 


43 STATE STREET, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





GLORIOUS PICNICS AT ALL SEASONS, 


THE EXCURSION! THE EXCURSION !! 


THE EXCURSION!!! 


Any party of singérs can enjoy a splendid 
Picnic at any season of the year, 
at the expense of an 


Admiring Public, 


by preparing Chadwick’s New Cantata, the 
**EXCURSIONS,” 


for a Concert. The words are brimful of 
pleasantry, and the Music is 


Sparkling and Brilliant, 


and easy of execution. 


Conductors, Teachers, and Amateurs 


Should send for sample copies at once. Price, 
$1,25; per dozen, $12. A single 
sample copy will be mail- 
ed for $1. 


All orders promptly filled by the publisher, 


Joseph P. Shaw, 
43 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 









